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CHAPT^ilU^*’ 

A View ul a present and ])rospecUve Trade bfUwecn (deal 
Britain, Asiatic Turkey, and j^ersia. 

• 

Llt those wlio have souls above buttons,” 
whose tastes, in plainer phrase, have not been 
vul^ari/etl by coinniercial pursuits, turn to the 
next cha})ter. I am now going to discourse of 
trade. 

Trebisond, the honey of whose rhododen- 
drons destroyed so many of Xenophon’s gallant 
Greeks, is, under judicious management, likely 
to# become tlic inlet of a considerable Ibitish 
trade witli the heart of Asiatic Turkey and the 
north and west ,of Persia. Hitherto those 
wants of the IMoslem which his own ignorance 
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STATE OF TRADE. 


and indolence have failed to supply, have been 
chielly fed by\hc merchants of Russia and of 
Germany. Tlieir cheap light cloths, their 
brittle cutlery, and trumpery hardware, have 
been as yet(>^lm'ost'^ the only specimens of Eu- 
roi)ean ingenuity and industry with which the 
subjects of the Schah and of the Grand Signor 
have been made acquainted. Instances of 
British skill, excepting in the form of costly 
weapons and glittering furniture, sent as ])re- 
sents to these potentates, have rarely been ex- 
hibited to the Turks hind Persians; or tlic 
sacrifices tliey arc wont to make to luxury 
would long since have recompensed the skill of 
the manufacturer, and the enterprise of the 
merchant. Let us hope that, late though it be, 
these latter mtU no longer leave a valuable 
market to the monopoly of their inferiors ; but 
at once ap})ly their exertions to competition 
in an extensive field, where, for some time at 
least, valuable ])rizes must be obtained. I 
speak advisedly : demand will^ for a consi- 
derable period, vastly exceed supply ; of course, 
the profits of the earliest adventures will excite 
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the ambition of later merchants, and the busi- 
ness, like all others, must in time be overdone. 
But this is clearly no argument against its com- 
mencement/^ 

^Trebisond, favourably sitiTTO?d^as it is to 
receive the produce of Great Britain, so long as 
the ^passage of the Bosphorus and the naviga- 
tion of the Black Sea are open to us, is not, 
liowever, as it appears to me, precisely the spot 
wliere commercial establishments could take up 
a position with the view of extensively distri- 
biiting* their merchandize. It is too remote 
from the populous towns of Asiatic Turkey, 
and its adoption would consequently interfere 
with one very im])ortant object at the com- 
mencement of a trade, viz. the establishment 
of a closer connexion between the manufacturer 
and the consumer. It would be desirable, 

I am here speaking of a general and continual com- 
merce. -During the past two years a little has already 
hA^n carried on by two or three adventurous persons, and 
they report that British manufactures, even of an ex- 
pensive character, are purchased with great avidity. Not 
less than £750,000 wdrth of such goods have found their 
way to Persia through Arzerou;n. 
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ARZEROUM. 


therefore, to direct attention to a more central 
emporium ; and perhaps, considered in refer- 
ence to its geographical position, no inland 
town offers greater temptations to the trader 
than Arzeroum. Situated near the confines of 
Persia, and in the direct road from Tabreez to 
(Constantinople, it presents a point from whence 
to communicate readily with either place. With 
Bagdad, Damascus, and all parts of Syria, tlie 
intercourse is kept up by frequent caravans, 
and the same conveyances afford an easy access 
to Kars, Van, Diarbekir, Erzinjan, To^at, and 
Angora. 

The agent of a British commercial house 
once established at Arzeroum, would naturallv 
enough direct his attention, first to tlic descrip- 
tion of goods in demand, and next to the mode 
of procuring consumers. Demand of course 
fluctuates in all countries, both in quality and 
extent ; but I doubt if amongst the Orientals 
there is as inucli caprice in taste as distinguisLes 
European society, while in costume there is a 
proverbial permanence of fashion, which even 
the firmans of the Sultan can with difficulty 
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shake. Perliaps, however, the security of the 
trader in this respect will be moi^ than balanced 
by the frequent changes in extent of population 
and personal wealth incidental to a government 
at once barbarous and despotic, and to a country 
exposed to the ravages of contagious disorder, 
and the calamities of war and revolution. He 
wilT, therefore, do well to calculate on other con- 
tingencies tlian the prospect of competition alone. 

The articles in cliief request in Persia and the 
Turkish towns above enumerated, are woollen 
clotlis^ cotton manufactures, silks, cutlery, iron, 
porcelain, iron, pipe-bowls, liardware, fire-arms, 
loaf and other sugars, dye-woods, spices, glass 
ware, (particularly cut glass,) stationery, and 
indigo. The chief part of these have as yet 
])een imported from Germany and Italy, and 
have met with a considerable sale, though, like 
Peter Pindar’s razor-seller, the exporters appear 
to have consulted their own returns, rather than 
their customers’ comfort. I doubt, however, 
whether Jl be quite fair to attach a charge of 
wanton imposition to the German merchant. 
The Persian and the Turk hug their bags, and 
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regulate their expenditure rather with reference 
to what is chKap, than what is permanently 
useful. A bad knife at six piastres would find 
a readier sale than a good one at ten ; and this 
false economy fire cannot melt out of the 
Asiatics — they will die in it at the stake. 

The British speculator must therefore play tlie 
same game, and buy or make articles of a better 
quality than the German, under-selling him if 
possible, but certainly not eivceeding his prices in 
the market. 

The people with whom the merchant or 
his agent will be cliiefiy called on to transact 
business, will be the Armenians. Tliese people 
were formerly V(ay numerous in Arzeroum, 
but upon the Russian occujiation of the place 
in 18^8-^95 It^ss than 97,(ij0 were driven 
into the Russo-Georgian provinces, by dint of 
threat, promise and |)er8i1asion, in order that 
their industry, knowledge, and capital might 
supply the want of these materials of pros- 
perity'^ in one, at least, of the wild and un- 

* In the treaty last roiicluded .between Russia and 
'rurkey, the former power^adroitly procured the iiitroduc- 
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civilized portions of the autocrat’s dominions. 
Such, however, has been the peculiar mild and 
politic conduct of Russia towards these unwil- 

tion of a clause which gave to the subjects of cither 
nation, during eighteen months, the liberty of settling 
wherever they might wish. She followed this up by 
causing the emigration of the Armenians to cities within 
he’# territory, and pretended that they hud made their 
election hi/ the act of departure — and, from that moment, 
had become her subjects. But this is a fallacy, a 
sophism, the hollowness of which will be apparent lo 
any one who examines the measures taken to induce the 
Armenians to quit Arzeroum and the surrounding dis- 
tricts. ^ Every artihee and persuasion tlvat cunning could 
devise were put in practice, and, where these failed, force 
was employed. The Armenian bishop was employed 
to state from the pulpit the gracious intentions of the 
emperor towards the emigrants, lie promised, in the 
emperor’s name, that they should all be settled together, 
in a town which was to be built purposely, to be called 
St. Nicolo. Houses, lands, implements of trade, and 
even money, were promised and the bisliop, on his own 
j)ait, used every argin^ient to induce the Christians to 
fjuit the country of the Mahoincdan lords. In tlie 
liurry of departure, the Armenians sold their houses for 
much less than their value ; and where no purchasers 
offered, t^e buildings were pulled down, and the timber 
sold for fuel. But notwithstanding these sacrifices, the poor 
emigrants fell victims to perfidy. None of the promises 
made were kept; but accounts were received that they 
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ling colonists, these unhappy victims of seduc- 
tion and compiilsion, that, at the time of my 
visit to Arzcroum, numbers were returning 
tliither by stealtli ; sacrificing, rather than re- 
main in Georgia, their wives and children, who 
had been retained as hostages ! And I have 
since learned that, up to February last, many 
more were daily entering the Sultaifs territories. 

Tlicse Armenians generally possess large ca- 
])ital, extensive connexion, and considerable 

were living in tents; provisions were enormously clear and 
bad, and general misery prevailed. This resull; urged 
itie remaining Armenians to attempt the murder of the 
bishop; but he escaped wounded from the fury of the 
populace, and was conveyed away by the Hussians into 
ihe interior, alter robbing the church ol’Arzeroum, which 
was repiiled to be very rich. Tiie emigrants had peti- 
tioned iVTarsljal Paskevitch to be allowed to return to 
their abodes. He demanded re-imbursement of the ex- 
))cnse incurred in bringing tliem away, and they, rather 
than remain in Knsso-Georgia^ made great etlorls to 
comply. There is do doubt that the anxiety of the Arme- 
nians to return is general ; and if the Turkish govern- 
ment were once persuaded of the justice and policy of 
restoring the property they had sequestered on ^lic Arme- 
nians* departure, there is no doubt these latter would 
employ every effort to escape either by stealth or stra- 
tagem. 
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talent for business. The lower orders of them 
are the chief workers of brass, &f copper, iron, 
and leather — in short, the chief mechanical em- 
ployments are in their hands. They are, how- 
ever, a timid and a crafty race, and will over- 
readi their em})loyer, if he does not use constant 
vigilance and frequent bullying. 

From Arzeroum the mercliant might occa- 
sionally dispatch travelling agents, in order to 
exhibit samples of goods, or open a communica- 
tion with some trustworthy individual in the 
interior, with the same view. In a country 
which is not blessed with tliose felicitous means 
of transmitting intelligence whicli newspapers 
furnisli, other schemes must be put in opera- 
tion for awakening the cupidity of the people ; 
and I am not sure whether the display of a 
brilliant specimen of printed cotton, or useful 
cutlery, would not have ten times the effect upt)n 
tile minct of a Turk or a Persian, that could 
l^e produced by an advertisement, even thoiigli 
concoctei by the indefatigable Mr. George 
llobins. 

Nor is it solely on account of the facility of 

B 5 
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thence distributing European goods, that Arze- 
roum would be\^aluablc as the seat of a com- 
mercial agency. No slight importance may be 
attached to it as a medium for the purchase and 
dispatch of such portion of the produce of 
Persia and Turkey as may either furnish good 
returns to England, or liold out advantages^ in 
a separate coinrnerce 07 i the spot. The Turks, 
for example, consume large quantities of the 
shawls, silks, and silk stuffs of Persia, and like- 
wise import from tlie same quarter no incon- 
siderable portion of indigo, (brought from India 
by the Persian Giilph,) gall-nuts, pipe-sticks, 
Shirauz tobacco, blue calicos, cotton and dried 
fruits. They moreover trade, to a decent profit, 
with the Turkish towns in the interior, and 
thence derive tobacco, red calicos, prints, anti 
Mocha coffee. 

In dealing with a Turk the English merchant 
may take with him the assurance that he deals 
with a man who is integrity itself. The asser 
tion may aj)pear a little startling to those who 
liave been accustomed to associate the words 
“ rogue '' and Moslem,'' but I believe there 
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are few Levant merchants, and fewer travellers, 
who will not bear me out in tins testimony to 
Turkish probity. Advance them goods to any 
reasonable extent, with the view of subsequent 
retailment, and they will punctually bring you 
their periodical returns, and deliver up such 
p()rtion as they despair of selling to advantage. 
The genuine trader will smile at this mode of 
doing business, and ask why tlie ordinary rou- 
tine of bills or discount cash payments is not in 
vogue? The answer is simply this. The 
Turks are rarely large capitalists, or at least 
rarely jn-ofess to be so, lest the avowal might 
tempt the rapacity of their governors, and the 
bowstring be resorted to* as an accessary to 
sequestration. They cannot, consequently, un- 
dertake to pay at a future day, a sum of whicli 
they arc not in actual possession, for they will 
not sell to a loss, and they tnay not be able to 
get a profit. Tins state of things will proba- 
bly suggest to the merchant the expediency of 
having retail agents at Mosul, Diarberkir, 
Tocat, &c., when he cannot find wholesale 
purchasers with cash in tlieir hands. It may 
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be a ‘^piddling’’ system — but it is safe and a 
profitable coOrse* 

If the Turk be the soul of honesty, the Per- 
sian, on the other hand, does not enjoy so high 
a reputation for the integrit} of his commercial 
transactions ; and it requires no slight effort to 
wring out of him the amount he may be in- 
debted to the merchant. Having but few ex- 
change commodities, his payments arc chiefly 
made in Russian ducats, and as lie experiences 
some difficulty in getting them in his turn, it is 
probable his delays are more accidental, • than 
the result of loose principle. 

Thoimh Arzeroum be selected as the midens 
of the proposed trade, Trebisond must not be 
left without its separate agent, as the clearer 
and despatchcr of consignments from England. 
At present, and for a considerable time to come, 
it would unquestionably be the best plan to 
leave this town to the British consul, whose 
knowledge of business, the people, the country, 
and the language, would render him a most 
valuable ally in any and every new undertaking. 
At any rate a corresponding house at Trebisond 
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is indispensable to the Arzeroum concern, and 
lest it might be imagined that the profits of the 
trade would be materially affected by too many 
participators in the spoil, it is worth while de- 
voting a few words to the notice of the com- 
merce which might be carried on between Tre- 
bisond and other ports in the Black Sea. This 
is of the more importance, because it will rarely, 
if ever, be in the power of the Arzeroum iner * 
chant to procure an entire cargo of Turkisli or 
Persian goods for British consumption. He 
must soften be content to freight the vessel to 
Constantinople, Smyrna, Odessa, the Crimea, or 
ports in the Mediterranean, or send her thither 
in ballast, there to load with articles in demand 
in England. I see no otlier way of remitting to 
the principals. 

The trade from Trebisondto Constantinople, 
tlie Crimea, and other ports in the Black Sea, 
consists of the produce of the neighbourhood of 
^lie former port, viz., nuts, wax, stuff's, box- 
wood, and galls ; some gums, goats wool, and 
other produce of the interior — the produce of 
Jenik, (a province bordering on the western 
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part of the district of Trebisond, and belonging 
to that Pa^halic :) grains of various kinds, 
hemp, flax, linseed, peas, beans, &c. 

The trade from Constantinople, &c. chiefly 
consists of salt in large quantities, coffee, sugar, 
cottons, cloths, sheeps’ wool, a few hides, iron, and 
tin. It ought not to be concealed that this import 
commerce is at present, and has hitlierto been, 
chiefly confined to the speculations of the owners 
of Turkish bottoms, and the shopkeepers of Tre- 
bisond, but there is nothing to prevent a fair 
proportion of it falling to the share of the 
British trader. 

With the province of Abassia a trade is 
carried on in small craft and boats. Tliey take 
thither coarse cotton manufactures of Turkey, 
some Aleppo stuflis, a little sulphur and lead ; 
but the principal bulk of their loading is salt. 
These articles tliey barter with the natives, 
receiving wax, honey, butter, furs, hides, all in 
small lots ; and, in larger, boxwood, oats, Indian 
corn, and barley. To this traffic may be added, 
with all reverence to the laws of Great Britain 
and the outcries of philantliropy, a small com- 
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merce in slaves. It is from Abassia’s shores 
that the Turk derives the Idvely Circassian 
tenant of his harem. iRussia has prohibited 
this trade, but it is still carried on sub rasa. 

It must he taken into consideration, in em- 
barking in any undertaking of the nature here 
pointed out, that the trade between Trebisond 
and the interior can only be carried on during 
a certain period of the year. From November 
to March the falls of snow arc so exceedingly 
heavy and the weather otherwise so inclement, 
that few — I believe I may venture to say no 
caravans — dare risk a journey over the moun- 
tains. Very recently an l]nglish gentleman 
proceeding with a quantity of merchandise be- 
tween Trebisond and Arzeroum, was overtaken, 
when at the summit of a mountain, by a violent 
snow storm, which compelled him and his 
followers to quit tiieir laden horses and run 
down the liill as fast as their legs could carry 
ihem. Their lives were saved by this step, but 
the poor horses perished, and the travellers 
were oblisred to wait until the weather had 
cleared up before they could re-ascend iha lull 
and recover their packages. 
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Nor is the land passage the (5nly obstacle to 
trade during tile long Turkish winter. The 
voyage frOm the mouth of the Bosphorus to the 
coast of Anatolia, and much further eastward, 
is, it is true, undertaken by small Turkish 
craft, but I doubt if vessels of two hundred 
tons burthen ought to risk the attempt; and, 
granting tliat tliey succeed "ih reaching their 
destination, they will find but few winter an- 
chorages where they will be secure from injury, 
while going back is quite out of the question. 
During the months of November and Dpcem- 
her 1831, the British schooner, Syad Khan^ 
did certainly ride out, in the port of l^rebisond, 
some of the worst weather, which, according to 
the report of the oldest natives, had ever been 
experienced in that quarter. The good fortune 
of Captain Middleton, however, is the exception 
rather than the rule; and^ it would be down- 
right temptation of Providence to let' his suc- 
cess form a ground of encouragement to future 
speculators. 

I have dwelt much on the advantageous situ- 
ation of Arzeroum in a commercial point of 
view ; and, in doing tliis, I have rather ke])t in 
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inind its means*to pieet the wants of the Turks 
of Asia Minor, and to. supply a nearer market 
to the merchants of tfee northern districts of 
Persia than Constantinople, (whither they are 
now in the habit of proceeding,) than its capa- 
bilities to supply the vast population of the 
south and west of Persia. To effect this latter 
object, I think it .would be found necessary to 
go a step further, and fix an active agent at 
Tabrecz. The importance of such a measure 
may be judged of by the geographical position 
of the town ; tlic security of the person and 
property of an Englishman, arising out of the 
residence of the Prince Royal and the British 
mission ; and the admirable opportunity that 
presents itself of superseding the German and 
Russian market of Tefiis. 

If tlie Britisli government could be prevailed 
on to direct a little >aorc of its attention to our 
interests <n Persia, it would probably see the 
<^reat advantages that might accrue from tlie 
appointment of a consul to Tabreez, botli in 
view to the protection of trade and to its en- 
couragement. ^^t present some inconvenience 
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might be sustained from the capricious manner 
in which dutiesron import goods are levied ; for, 
as this is determined with reference to their 
value, the appraisement of merchandise is more 
frequently made to depend on the wants and 
wishes of tlie subordinate authorities, than on 
the invoice prices of the goods, and the proba- 
ble prices they will fetch in the Persian market. 

The Russians have a consul and a commer- 
cial treaty, and they feel the benefit of the pre- 
caution. 

I believe nothing remains to be added to this 
sketch of the trade actually existing, and that 
which may be formed ; unless, perhaps, an allu- 
sion to the rate of duties on internal commerce 
be considered necessary to its comjdetion. It 
may be imagined’^ — I quote from a document 
drawn up by the consul — that natives can 
carry on an interior tracU* more economically 
t;han a foreigner, and that inland establishments 
are unnecessary. However true this may be in 
other countries, it docs not apply to Turkey. 
Foreigners pay only one duty, let them carry 
their goods to any part of the empire. The 
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natives pay a duty every time goods change 
hands."’ 

Of the extent of the trade hitherto carried on, 
and of its rapid increase, some notion may be 
formed from the tabular returns of arrivals at 
Trebisond, during the years 1830 and 1831,* 
which I have derived from an official source. 
Tfiese returns will exhibit an increase of nine 
European vessels in the arrivals for the past 
year. Amongst them it will be seen that not 
more than three English vessels figure ; one in 
the first and Urn in the the second year. 'Ihis 
numerical inferiority arises from the trade being 
but little known in England ; those who are in 
the secret, and who have been pocketing eighty 
per cent, by their speculations, have an interest 
in keeping the world in the dark. 

The Asiatic coast of the Euxine is at present 
but little known toS^nglish navigators, and has 
probabl}f furnished some ground for hesitation 
^)n the part of owners to send tlieir vessels 
thither. * Underwriters have also warily ab- 
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stained from insuring an argosy whose ventures 
were uncertain,^ from the absence of good charts 
and sailing directions. This is a difficulty I 
am trying to get over ; for it has been my good 
fortune to fall in with a little treatise on this 
particular navigation, in the French language ; 
a translation of which, with certain emenda- 
tions, corrections and additions, will, I believe, 
be shortly put forth under the auspices of Mr. 
Norie of Leadenljall-street. 

On the whole, and I have frankly pointed out 
all difficulties and hazards, it strikes me that 
this conclusion may be safely arrived at; viz. 
that there exists excellent material for an ex- 
tensive trade ; and it only requires a little pa- 
tience, and some method, to render it a profit- 
able field for the merchant, and a relief to the 
manufacturer. 
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Odessa Mole — Russian corruption and espionage — A 
Lazaretto — The town ol' Odessa — A winter journey — 
Fruits of victory — Sufferings of Polish prisoners — Rad- 
zivilk)ff — A narrow escape — Brody — Lemberg — Jour- 
ney to Vienna — Military puppyism. 

If the reader has any curiosity to learn the 
particulars of iiiy voyage across the Black Sea, 
I must refer him to the kind-hearted, seaman- 
like conimander of the Elizabeth, the accuracy 
of whose log would ^o credit to a first-rate man- 
of-war. My salt-water reminiscences arc of a 
very sickening character : 1 can never recall the 
kerns of a voyage without being immediately 
seized with a fit of vertigo, or a dis])osition to 
lie down. I can wierely remember tliat we Avere 
tossed about for seven days and seven nights, 
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the sport of contrary winds, which, acting upon 
a confined beefy like the land-locked Euxine, 
produced a sharp cross swell, and a rapid, irre- 
gular bubbling of waters, that rendered it no 
eavsy matter for the vessel to keep her head. I 
have tried the Atlantic, the Indian Ocean, and 
tlie Gulph of Persia, but have not hitherto found 
any reason to dissent from the poet’s asser- 
tion. — 

“Tliere’s not a sea the passenger e’er pukes in, 

Turns up eurli (iangcrous breakers as the Faixine.’* 

On our arrival at Odessa we were visited in the 
usual manner, ordered on shore that our free- 
dom from pestilential indications might be satis- 
factorily ascertained, examined, and remanded 
to the harbour to roll and pitch about for 
another week, (a period of observation^ as it is 
called.) At the close of this week the vessel 

t 

was admitted to the privilege of entrte into the 
mole, in order to discharge and re-load. My 
destination was the lazaretto, there to undergo 
the purification involved in ft fortnight's con- 
finement. Unhappily, however, I found, on 
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presenting myself for admission,^ that my re- 
ception had been positively interdicted by 
the Russian government, ostensibly because 
my passport bore no Russian counter-signa- 
ture, but, in reality, because I was an Eng- 
lishman, and of that class most obnoxious 
to the government of the czar, — an Englishman 
from India. Several of my countrymen, who 
have passed through Russia on their way to 
England, have published over- land journies,'’’ 
and in these works have indulged in an expose 
of th« peculiarities of Russian rule. The 
effect has been, not to correct tlie enormities 
and absurdities held up to public scorn and 
ridicule, but to excite a vigilant surveillance 
over the movements of later travellers, and to 
obstruct their views. I was nearly becoming 
one of the victims of this increase of severity. 

Count Pahlen, the governor general of Odessa, 
declared he dared not admit me, and I was 
Jldvised by the harbour master and captain of 
the port, to take my passage to Constantinople, 
and seek a different route. I had had quite 
enough of crosses and impediments hither- 
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to ; I was now resolved te make a stand. In 
this determination I was most cordially and 
kindly asssisted by Mr. James Yeames, the 
Britisli cohsul general, who addressed an ear- 
nest appeal to the Russian authorities against 
the cruelty of repulsing an European, from the 
first port in Christendom it was his fortune to 
reach after crossing so large a portion of Asia. 

While the negociations were pending I was 
confined to the mole, and to the society of the ship 
masters and quarantine officers who tenanted 
this bleak, isolated, and monotonous empo- 
^ rium. If this was not y3articvilarly instructive 
or entertaining, I found a compensation in ob- 
serving the pranks of office, and the temptations 
to corni})tion practised by these parties respec- 
tively. Every branch of the, simple business of 
warping in, unloading, filling, and despatching 
a vessel, appeared to be subservient to a 
multitude of vexatious and vsevere ordinances, 
left to the execution of slaves of various 
degrees, from a colonel and a count, rejoicing 
inf'* huge silver epaulettes, ^ribbons, crosses, 
and stars, to a wretched private covered with 
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vermin, and fattening on bladk bread and 
salt. But perhaps this, rigidity of Russian 
regulations ou§ht not to be deplored, inas- 
much as their violation or evasion ^re render- 
ed a matter of trifling difficulty, owing to 
the inadequacy of the means taken to enforce 
them. The persons employed to carry their 
operation into effect, so far from being yilaced 
above all temptation to corruption, iire generally 
so miserably paid, that they do not scruple to 
wink at the greatest abuses, or commit the 
most aerious breaches of trust, if their itching 
palms” are properly gilded with ducats, or sil- 
\^red over witli roubles. It is in fact a com- 
ippn observation throughout Russia, that evertf 
thing or ciny tiling may be achieved there with 
money. Money purchased Warsaw at the mo- 
ment when independence was within the Polish 
grasp ; money broke down the barriers between 
Russia and Gallicia, and secured the flight of 
Uiousands of the jiroscribed and shaven Poles; 
money purchases the orders and medals whicK 
decorate the breasts of many heroes who never 
set a squadron in the held and money, filthy 
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drachmas’" would even relax, for those impatient 
of imprisonment; the quarantine rules in the 
halcyon days of cholera and plague. 

Conveni^t, however, as this accursed thirst 
on the part of the employis is generally found 
to be by those who have the misfortune to live 
within the autocrat’s dominions, its operation is 
singularly annoying in matters of business, 
where the performance and not the evasion of a 
duty is called for. The accessibility of our 
custom-house officers may unquestionably be 
retorted on us by the Russians with* some 
^degree of reason ; but who ever heard of Eng- 
lish clerks delaying tlie execution of the sim- 
plest duties, where unofficial individuals arc con- 
cerned, until their exertions had been quickened 
by afee.^ Yet to such an extent is this system 
of extortion carried in Russia, that although it 
is a fact that every thing may be accomplished 
with money,” it is ecjually true that nothing can 
be done there without it. 

ft 

At the expiration of the days passed in cor- 
respond ence and negociation, fJount Fahlen, for 
once in a way, per)»iitted reason to triumph over 
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formality and oppression, and I was allowed to 
enter the Lazaretto. I can readily believe that the 
indulgence must have cost the Count a struggle, 
and that long ere now perhaps his rash decision 
has been visited with some expression of im- 
perial displeasure. It would be strange indeed, 
if the refinement of northern espionage omitted 
a scrutiny into the acts of governors general. 
They who possess the entire confidence’" of 
their sovereign, cannot of course be confided in. 
A secret police, a kind of irnperium in imperio^ 
must#therefore be established in each province 
and great town ; and as their objects and even 
their persons are no secret, every act of the ex- 
ecutive is indirectly referred to their previous 
approbation, ^i'he efiects of such an agency 
may be easily conceived. Every liberal and 
honourable disposition is either fettered in its 
just exercise, or may incur, in an attempt to 
throw oft’ the incubus, the risk of misrepre- 
4^entation, and its probable consequence — Si- 
beria. Bribery might do something; but go-* 
vernors general Ijave not sufficient means for the 
gratification of their inquisitors’ rapacity. And 
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yet good, and brave, and enlightened men can 
be found to lend their services to the state 
under so abominable a system, and be proud of 
the approbation which attends the faithful exe- 
cution of their odious duties. 

Previous to my admission into the Lazaretto, 
I was obliged to send up my clothes to be fumi- 
gated for twenty-four hours, retaining merely 
sufficient to screen me from the inclemency of 
November weather. The fumigation had been 
most effectual. Every article of woollen clothing, 
originally black and green, liad been transform- 
ed into a rich yellou^ and each item of linen so 
thoroughly impregnated with the fumes of nitre, 
that nothing short of dire necessity could have 
induced me to w ear them. I remonstrated with 
the medical men in charge upon this abuse of 
my wardrobe, and demanded compensation for 
the pecuniary injury thus inflicted on me. 
Compensation from any one in the Russian ser- 
vice ! I must have been mad. Sir,"' said the 
•doctor, (an under-bred, fine-spoken fellow,) I 
can yield you no relief ; but \ will explain to 
you how the effect you complain of has been 
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produced. You understand chemistry perhaps ? 

* 

Then you must know there is a powerful 
composition called oil of vitriol, and another 
called nitre, and these, with divers^ther ingre- 
dients, form a mtlange, wliicli being deposited 
in a vessel whose mouth is exposed to the air, 
yields a delicate vapour that diffuses itself 
throughout the apartment, and of course comes 
in contact with the various articles therein sus- 
pended. Your clothes, 1 suspect^ have had 
rather too large a share of the particles of 
evapToration, &c. &c.’'' I bowed low in acknow- 
ledgment of this explanation, and suggested 
that probably if the doctor’s own mother was 
murdered, it would be to him a matter of per- 
fect indifference provided it was done scientU 
fieally. 

However unpleasant a residence in Russia 
may be^ rendered by the fears and caprices of 
the government, and the insalubrious character 
of the climate, a Russian Lazaretto, at least the 
Lazaretto of Odessa, is not so intolerable as per- 
sons are apt t» imagine. It is healthfully 
situated on an eminence south of the town, 
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overlooking the harbour and mole, and in ex ter- 
nal appearance resembles row's of ground-floor 
cottages, with court-yards and palings* in front, 
surrounding a lawn on which several trees are 
planted. Each cottage, with few exceptions, con- 
tains two rooms varying from ten to twenty-five 
feet in length, and from six to twenty feet Jn 
breadth, with a stove between the walls of each 
apartment, admirably calculated to impart suffi- 
cient warmth to both. Although the Lazaretto 
was thickly tenanted, I was so fortunate as to 
find one of the most spacious prisons vacant, 
into which I instantly moved my smoked goods 
and chattels, and was moreover accommodated 
with a rickety table covered with suspicious 
marks, and two creaking strait-backed chairs 
without arms, cane bottoms, or cushions. In 
addition to these household ^oods, the bounty 
of the government supplied me with a brawny 
filthy servant or gaoler, termed a giiardiano^ 
whose business it was to observe carefully that 


* Double palings, somewhat resenifeling a caging for 
wild beasts. 
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I held no communion, excepting across a double 
grating, with the rest of mankiftd. 

My first employment on entering this new 
abode, was to devise schemes for repdering coii- 
finement, or rather the seiise of it, endurable. 
Per a little incarceration in decent quarters 
during part of a Russian winter, is not disa- 
greeable; but it mu^t he voluntary^ for other- 
wise, (such is the perversity of human nature) 
though all Russia be frost-bitten, and the snow 
lie ten feet deep throughout the autocrat’s 
dominions, you feel a pressing inclination, which 
it is impossible to gratify, to take an occasional 
promenade. At first I thought of converting 
my quarters, after the device of the ingenious 
Leigh Hunt, into an arbor, by covering the 
bare walls with representations of trellis-work 
and vines ; but, setting aside the trifling diffi- 
culty of my utter want of talent in thi^ depart- 
ment ol^ embellishment, and the equally unim- 
portant fact of my being without the necessary 
materia*ls for disfiguring the walls, it occurred 
to me that luxuriant vegetation with the ther- 
mometer at 20° Fahrenheit would scarcely har- 
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monize, and that therefore my fancy and my 
fingers' ends wduld be cbhst^tntly engaged in a 
torturing game at cross purposes. Some idea 
afterwards presented itself of painting my stove, 
with the ^ame disregard of means and ap- 
pliances, to imitate an English fire-place; l)ut 
this suggestion vanished before the prospect of 
a future charge for damages done to quarters 
No. 3.” 

In this digestion of plans the first few hours 
wore away. My books, after due fumigation, 
were subsequently brought to me ; and, in ad- 
dition to the agrtmens thus furnished, the 
talents of my neighbours began to develop 
themselves in various departments of music. 
At the back of ray quarters lodged (or was 
lodged malgre lui) an Italian disciple of Pa^ 
ganini, who gave full employment to a fine- 
toned (?lemona, in executing some of tlie moat 
exquisite productions of Rossini, Mozart, and 
Beethoven. This gentleman had a companion . 
—fancy pictured it a fair companion — who fin- 
gered, passably enough, either a harp, a guitar, 
or a mandolin ; the touch was too delicate to 
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enable me to distinguish which. My 'next 
neighbour^ No. 4,' was remarkable for pursuits 
which sadly embarrassed all my conjectures. 
Washington Irving’s Stout Gentleman” did 
not involve his fellow-lodgers in half so much 
perplexity. My inconmi knocked all day and 
walked all night, commencing his perambula- 
tions precisely at the very moment when I lay 
down to rest, — Macbeth did murder sleep.’’ 
No. 5 contained three Greeks, a man, a boy, 
and a girl, who occasionally sang in concert 
some charming barcarolles with the accompani- 
ment of a guitar. Beyond them were impri- 
soned the suite of Count Yermoloff, who had 
just returned from Constantinople, where he had 
been with presents to the Sultan. These do- 
mestics occasionally danced the mazurek, or 
mazurka, roaring fourth some popular roundelay, 
annihilating space by the mere force of their 
lungs, for the benefit of prisoners at a distance 
il'he inhabitant of No. my right hand neigh- 
hour, was remarkable for nothing but coughing* 
and snoring ; sounds, which in conjunction with 
my greasy guardiayio's eternal soliloquies^ pro- 

c 5 
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duced no unpleasant variety. Altogether the 
Lazaretto was a clieerfiitllild^, rational place of 
confinement, and the fortnight passed away 
without my sustaining any material increase of 
bile or loss of animal spirits. 

My reception in Odessa was most cordial and 
flattering. TIve British consul, and the mer- 
chants to whom I had been introduced, were 
liberal of their entertainment, and ^ager 'to 
show that they did not partake in the inhospi- 
table character of the government. 

Odessa, if Count Woronzow succeeds in pro- 
curing some durable stone for the construction 
of the pavement, will one day become a magni- 
ficent town. The magnitude of most of the 
jmtrician residences, as well as of the store 
houses, churches, and other public edifices, 
added to the classical taste displayed in their 
erection, and the judgment evinced in selecting 

i 

their rcs))ective sites, conveyed ample assurance 
to one accustomed to mountains and deserts, that 
,hc was again within the pale of civilization*; 
whilst the busy hum ’’ which characteri$:ed 
the chief streets, and the bustle that pervkded 
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the exchange and coffee rooms, fully testified 
that the town w^ k'>;great^ of commerce 
and the resort o^ men of wealth and intelli- 
gence. Forty years since Odessa was but a 
miserable fishing village. It owes its rapid 
transition to a state of opulence entirely to the 
public spirit of the JDuc de Ricjielieu. 

The society of Odessa is naturally enough of 
a very ipixed character. The contiguity of the 
port to the Archipelago, and frequent resort 
thither of vessels from the Mediterranean, cause 
a material influx of Greeks and Italians. 
Russians occupy the major part of the employ- 
ments under government ; Germans congregate 
as agents for the traders resident in the interior ; 
there are a few English, and herds of Jews 
monopolize the minor branches of trade. Before 
the revolution of 1830 , there were many 
Poles likewise resi(5cnt in Odessa, who 'by the 
influence *of superior intelligence and considera- 
J>Ie wealth, gave a tone to the whole character 
of society ; hut the unhappy turn of events 
which has all but erased that brave people from 
amongst the nations of the earth, has imparted 
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a »ew complexion to its general features and 
supplanted gaiety ^ by duln^s^. Gambling is 
very prevalent in Odessa, i^nd is^ carried on with 
a degree of spirit and temper that can^j^carcely 
be conceived. In fact, it is the albabsorbing 
recreation. 

I visited the Jtalian Opera House, the only 
dramatic establishment in the town. It is 
narrow and lofty, affording admirable facilities 
for liearing, and great obstructions to seeing. It 
is ill lighted, excepting on great occasions, and 
the scenery is evidently not the work of a Stan- 
field. The orchestra is extensive and well 
arranged ; the prima donna is a fine woman, 
the choruses are tolerably harmonious, and the 
])rompter has great strength of limgs. Though 
the majority of the residents in Odessa are 
musical people, the Opera is still but poorly 
attended, whence, though the government con- 
tribute handsomely to its support, the state of 
embarrassment in which its finances are In-, 
.volved. 

As the post roads were reported to be covered 
>vith troops returning to winter quarters,, by 
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whom all the post horses were seized for 
‘^public service/^|I jl^&dged; it prudent' to con- 
tract with a person to convey me to Brody, in 
Gallicia^i in a private carriage with private 
horses, which was agreed to for the small consi- 
deration of four hundred and fifty roubles ! 

^The post-road from Odessa to Brody is said 
to be execrable. I can only speak of it from 
report, but I can scarcely imagine it worse tlian 
that which we adopted. Nature was in an ill 
mood when she formed Podolia, and Art has, 
as yd:, done nothing to repair her negligence. 
We started on the 30th of November — three 
of us in three separate carriages ; a worthy old 
English merchant, resident in Odessa, occupying 
a landau, an Italian merchant travelling from 
Mariopol a britska, while I had a barouche. 
Tile journey, it was expected, would last a 
week : it was not completed in less than a fort- 
night. 

I have preserved but few memoranda of this 

» 

trip, for it offered no variety of adventure and* 
presented little jhat called for observation or 
record, which may not be found in the abl<^ 
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wolfks of Drs. Clarke and Granville, and other 
travellers in Russia. Snow and sledges, vermin 
and vexation, Jews anct jugglers, kashmas, 
e.ossacks, and cold, formed the chief ii:^redients 
of the journey, and suggested mu tuiij congratu- 
lation on its termination. Between Balta and 
Percia we were benighted, and all Hut im- 
bedded in the snow, which every moment fell 
thicker and faster, and with the assistance a 
violent north-east wind promised to render our 
lodging on the Steppe any thing but comfort- 
able. Some villagers rescued us from a situa- 
tion of no little peril, and we ultimately found 
our way to a small liamlct and obtained accorn- 
modation in a liovel, fifteen feet by ten, inha- 
bited by five Jews, seven Jewesses, six children, 
two dogs, a cow and a calf. 

At Toolchin, — a small and ratlier a pretty 
town, wliich is at all times a considerable mili- 
tary de])6t, but at the period spoken of was 
the head quarters of General Roth’s division, 
J fell in with a Russian officer who had recent- 
ly been gatljering laurels antj hard knocks at 
Grocow and Ostrolenka. lie showed me some 
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polite attention in compassion to my ignorance 
of the classical euphonous tongue ^dn use 
in old Poland, and over a bottle of donskoi,'^' 
indulged in greater freedom of speech than is 
usually employed in that quarter. After a 
little general discussion I ventured — cautiously 
ventured- —(having the fear of a domiciliary visit 
from the police before my eyes) — to touch upon 
the affairs of Poland, and was then indulged 
with an exquisite piece of bravado Ah i fious 
avons fini tout cela nous autres ! Les Polonais 
sont des braves gens : i/s out combattus cvmrne 
des TigreSt — terriblement , — terrible oient. ]\la?s 
qiie vou/ez vous ? Qfi*est qiie vest tout cela ? 
Quand le patte du lion se met sur te sour is, que 
pent fair le pauvre? Uliistoire parlera de la 
revolution iornriie d’^une petite ernente ; ttu 
rnouvenient ridicule arr etc par le son de la voir 
ds rEnipereur de la linssie !'''‘ I could not 
help suggesting that this son de la voixf 
ainless he metaphorically alluded to a llussian 
habit of speaking through the medium of artil-* 

An inferior kind of chainpa;5ne made on ihe bankfs 
of the river Don, 
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lery and vollies of musketry^ would have stood 
but liltle chance of being heard h^d it not been 
accompanied by the thrusts^of an hundred and 
ttVenty thousand bayonets. To this ^ made 
no repiy, but filling his glass cxcla&ned, “ 
fflff /.e Paskemtch est un Mars rnoi^errie /” 

At Lintin we found a large body of troo^^s 
quartered for the winter^ and between that 
place and Klina Constant mo ff met numerous 
detachments of regiments returning from the 
recent campaign. '^I'hcy were victorious troops, 
but where the trophies — the honours — ‘ the merry 
fife and slirill trump’ — the floating banner and 
the sliout of gladness, that shovdd mark the 
coming of the triumphant ? The god of wars 
did not sanction thisi^rusade against liberty. 

Weary, wounded, broken, and dispirited, 
the straggling divisions s^pwly moved from 
town to town, but were neither fjreeted with 
the smile of welcome nor the cheer of appro- 
bation^. Here might be seen a party of infantry* 
*in motley costume, deficient of appointments 
^ and bearing broken muskets ; .there a troop of 
cavalry, (half of them dismounted,) the wretched 
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residue of some gallant corps, that had fought 
with a spirit w6rthj of a better c&use : c|^nnon 
on cracked carriages, carts laclen with dead 
men’s doling, empty knapsacks and canteens^ 
sword scab^irds and banner ‘staves, h^|dless 
drums and pointless lances, were met at eaeh 
turn. Prraeless and pennyless the military 
every where sought compensation at the swords’ 
poi|tt, at the hdnds of their own countrymen.'* 

The villagers and town’s people were loud 
and bitter in their plaints, for plunder and op- 
])ressioji had distinguished the night’s halt of 
each detachment of disciplined serfs. 

Nor were these the only distressing scenes 
that marked the close of this unhallowed war. 
The manacled and bleeding Pole, escorted by 

• t was witness to some horrible instances of the licen- 
tiousness of the llussian soldiery. On one occasion I saw 
a trooper sieze a valuahfe brass candlestick belonging to 
a Jew innkeeper, as an indemnification for the loss of a 
col^on hmidkercktef,^ vfXuch he had been stolen from 
Ijjm in the inn. The Jew and his family remonstrated 
with him a«d offered a more equitable coinpensatioh, but 
the brute would not be satisfied, and after striking and 
stabbing severely some females in the house, rushed out 
and sold the candlestick to a comrade. 
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his savage conquerors, might ofttimes be seen 
wen4ing his v^eary way in the direction of Sibe- 
ria'^s wastes; and, now and then, a covered 
britska, guarded by rude Cossacks, would mark 
the captivity and progress into exile of some 
distinguished chief. Prince, peer, and peasant, 
centurion and centinel, all shared the same fate; 
their mode of transport furnishing the only 
clue to a surmi 3 e as to their rank and qua- 
lity. 

I am not much of a politician — and, if I were, 
my readers should not be tortured with my 
creed in this place — but I cannot help feeling 
that whatever right’^ Poland might have to 
attempt to shake olF Russian thraldom, and 
however justifiable Russia might, on her part, 
be in suppressing the revolt, the course of the 
conflict, and the subsequent conduct of the vic- 
tor, have certainly entitled the vanquished to 
the sympathy of the whole world. 

reached Radzivilloff on the Pith of De- 
cember, and here experienced a narrow escape 
from the jaws of death. W e put up at a small 
house, nicknamed a liotel ; and, after a bad 
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supper, threw ourselves on the ground, and, 
covered with our cloaks, sought a little repose. 
About midnight I aw^oke with a violent pain in 
my head, and a sensation of sickness ; my eyes 
continually Hashed fire ; my hands, feet,, and 
forehead were cold and clammy ; my respira- 
tioi^was impeded. Cholera, of course, thought 
I. The room was dark as Erebus, and it was 
sometime before I could grope my way to the 
door. The fresh air brought me a little relief, 
and I contrived to rouse up the servants and 
drivers, • who procured me a light and a glass of 
water. Returning to the room, I found my 
English friend groaning and shivering ; my 
Ausonian companion sighing, crying, and pray« 
ingi" What was the matter? and* what the 
remMy ? The matter was soon discovered to 
be — suffocation ! Tl^e waiter at the inn, anx- 
ious to get to bed, had closed the chimney of 
the peech^ or stove, before the embers were ex- 
tinguished ; the smoke consequently could find 
no outlet but through the walls of the stove ; 
wlience, diffusing jtself through the room, it 
was by we three, sleeping, inhaled. We were 
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told for our consolation, that this kind of acci- 

I 

dent was common in Russia, and that whole 
families frequently fell victims to the inatten- 
tion of domestics in this particular. Our remedy 
lay in time and patience. 

Our departure from Kadzivillqff' was in some 
degree obstructed by the pertinacious inquisi- 
tion of the posf^ and police authorities ; but a 
liberal distribution of fees at the various gates 
and frontier portals, enabled us to get into Gal- 
licia without being deprived of our papers, or 
punished as foreign spies. 

At Brody we sent on our passports for the 
counter-signature of the magistracy at Lemherg^ 
and in four days were enabled to move. It 
was a gretit relief. Brody is, of all towns in 
the world, the least inviting. There is neither 
club, nor cafe, nor theatre^. The peo])le are all 
traders, and nearly two thirds of them Jews. 
It is a free town, and goods are consequently 

* The Director of the Police had received his appoint- 
ment for his patriotism and magnanimity in tearing out 
llie entrails of a Polish officer with his spurs, after he had 
dispatched him in conflict. 
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cheap and abundant. I think I was told the 
annual value of the importations was not less 
than six millions of florins, two millions of 
which are in transitu. 

There was no accommodation to be obtained 
at Lemberg., or Leopold or Lrojf, as it is vari- 
ously called by German, Pole, or Russian. 

m 

Seven hundred Polish officers occupied all the 
liotels and lodging-liouses ; and by their con- 
sumption of the necessaries of life, j)roduced a 
sensible effect in the prices of provisions. They 
atoned,, however, for the burden their presence 
imposed on the community by the amenity of 
their manners, and the spirit of gaiety they dif- 
fused throughout. The neutrality of the Aus- 
trian government offered no check to the sym])a- 
thy of the Gallicians, and a delicious ouhli of ]^ast 
misfortune was soughjt in perpetual mirtli. 

Lemberg is an exceedingly pretty and well 
built city. It stands at the foot ot a hill, and 
i.S approached on the cast by an excellent 
ehaussee. I do not exactly remember the 
amount of population, but I have a memoran- 
dum that there were forty thousand military 
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quartered in and about the town at the period 
of our visit. The public buildings are small; 
in fact, excepting the hall of justice, which is a 
remarkably handsome edifice, they are scarcely 
distinguishable from the private residences. 
The theatre, where plays are alternately per- 
formed in the German, Italian, and Polish 
languages, is a miserable structure ; and the 
interior so wretchedly contrived that the occu- 
pants of all boxes, but the direct centre, only 
get a glimpse of the stage by dint of incessant 
craning.^ 

It was determined by my companions that we 
should engage a separate cil-wagen, or post- 
^„coach, for ourselves, since there were no vacan- 
in the Vienna dili<]rence for the ensuiim- 
fortnight. I did not object, and wc started on 
the evening of the 23rd of December, amidst a 
heavy fall of snow. The Austrian posts are 
exceedingly well arranged ; the vehicles, saving 
their perpendicular backs, (those foes to eafy 
slumber,) are tolerably commodious and cleanly; 

* A sporting term, well understood by those who look 
bcibre they leap. 
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the postilions smart and civile the horses sleek 

and strong. 

We reached Tarnoff in a couple of days, 
and stopped to dine at the Hotel de Cracovie. 
The town was full of light cavalry and cuiras- 
siers, who were on their way to head quarters 
from service on the cordon militaire. While 
at dinner, several young officers entered, and 
went to the adjoining billiard-room. Hearing 
us speak Elnglish, one' of them, whom ill-nature 
would designate a puppy, and whose brogue 
announced him a Milesian, advanced to the 
table and introduced himself. Pleasant jour- 
ney, eh ? Going to England, I suppose — long 
tingie since I was tliere — like Austria devilishlyi^ 
— & fellow is made so much of. Ours fs a 
splendid corps, and we are all animated by 

such a d d high sense of honour.'' One of 

iny fellow-travellers hinted that that was a very 
general military attribute. Ah ! but ours is 
si^peculiarly high. We make a point of fight- 
ing all new comers who jump over other's 
heads. A captain of another regiment succeed- 
ing to a vacant troop in ours, must exchange 
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shots ^ with th^ whole corps. We are SO high-- 
spirited/' I asked him in what esteem the 
English troops were held by the Austrians,^ and 
was answered: iVe deSpise ^em i" Yes, such 
IS the egregious vanity of these creatures of 
.,^tinsel and"^ parade ; who have , not an -officer 
amongst them that the division of a battle 
knows;” whose every movement is directed by the 
collective wisdom of an Aulic council ; and whose 
history furnishes fewer Records of victory than 
any military nation in the world ; — such, I say, is 
their overweening pretension and blustering 
ignorance, that ^hey affect %o liold lightly .the 
armies wliich drove Napoleon out of Spain, and 
j^'e-seated an exiled family after twenty 
ebtSfestwith the best disciplined troops inEufo^x\ 
The^detachpient, in tlic company of whose gal- 
lant centuripns we now found ourselves, had 
just been signalising itself by a war upon those 
inhabitiihts of roland wlio had had the temerity 
to cross the frontier, and carry cholera into t.^^e 
Austriatt dominions, (’ows,' pigs, dogs, hens, 
and diickens, had fallen victims to their rash ^ 
attempts at Uh' diffusion of pesfilence ; and 
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even “ a beautiful woman” (I use the very- 

words of my iilformanl) had received her death- 

sir ^ 

wound from the red^bted cuirassiers. 

We halted at Vllitska for a few hours, and J 
endeavoured to obtain a pee|> at the famous 
salt mines iri the neighbourhood. Unfortu- 
ngtely, however, it tieing Christ mas-day, the 
miners were abseftt, and as neither post-master, 
post-boys, nor post^iorses, could be got to move 
until the jccremonies of the day liad been ob- 
served, we were content to reinaiu at a decent 
hotel,* and seek thq conversation of the few intel- 
ligent guests it contained. The next morning 
we left for Podgorze^ but were stopped at the 
barrier of Cracoiv^ on account of some m- 
formality in our passports. To rectify these, it 
was necessary to retrograde a few posts to 
BocJmia, While ^he })ost-master there was 
taking the recpiisite steps for remedying the 
omission we entered an auberge, and craved the 
•tidvice of the gastiihe^ or innkeeper, as to our 
future proceedings. This he alibrdt d with the 
greatest promptitude, de?:laring he had infinite 
pleasure in serving the English, for he knew 
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them to bo an excellent people. He had studied 
the map of England, and knew the situations 
of Woolwich, Yorkshire, Blackheath, Le petit 
Rutland, Blackguard, Shakspeare, Suffolk, &c/’ 
This jumbling of counties and vagabonds with 
Shakspeare and villages was infinitely diverting; 
but T could not help feeling grateful, at the 
>ame time, for the effort, however ludicrous, 
which our host made to manifest his interest in 
English affairs. The passports having been 
[)ut through the necessary formality, we re- 
sumed our journey to Vienna. 
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Vienna — IVJodern co.stume — The Cierman Opera — Sketch 
of the road to Braunau — Linz^ — Skyrznecki — IJis re- 
treat t’rorn Warsaw — His conversation. 

• 

What would be thought of me if I were to 
attempt at this day a description of Vienna.^ 
If writers speak sooth, she has not altered 4n 
the least witliin the last forty years — lii^' go- 
vernment, her edifices, her social institutions 
remain in statu maugre Napoleon's inva- 

sion anti the march of intellect.’’ l)e StaeFs 
vivid sketches, if I may be allowed the expres- 
sion, are still the traveller’s text-book, and the 
‘‘ Descriptum de la inlle de Vieanc^^^ published • 
in the town itself at the close of t!ie last cen- 
tury. only wants the addition of some half a 


D 
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dozen pages (for the record of a few new 
schools and institutions) to supersede at the 
present daj^ all want of a cicerone. 

It is a connuon error amongst toUrists to ima- 
gine it their duty to note down every trifling 
])articular i^egarding the towns they mayfjio- 
nour with their presence, thrgetting that jt^iose 
who liave gone before tliein have indulged in 
tile same minntice^ with probably the same 
elaijiis to correctness. Here, quoth they, stands 
the cathedral of St. Etienne, there the imperial 
palace; here rolls the noble Danube, there 
flourish t!ie bosky avenues of the Prater. Tlu' 
world is content to receive the traveller’s im- 
pressions^ and his views of society, if they be 
original and ])i(|uant; but it acknowledges small 
gratitude to the man who merelg records that a 
river’s course is unchanget,!, and the site of a 
building undisturbed. me therefore abstain 
from all such inqiertinences. 

I said all was in sfafit quo. \ot precisely so 
Modern costume, — by which I mean the frock, 
waistcoat, and trowsers, blaclv, cravat and cylin- 
drical hat, which distinguisli the denizens of 
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London and Paris, — has become your only 
ivear’^ at Vienna. The stranger no longer sees 
the picturesque Hungarian tunic, the furred 
boot, and the old hussar chaco ; nor is his eye 
2ver greeted with the flowing robes and ample 
turhan of the visitor from Stambool. Thestreim th 
of? the Turk has ^aned ; he cannot pace the 
town, as of old, with the pomp and insolence of 
a powerful enemy ; while neither commerce nor 
sympatliy give him welcome as a guest. The 
Hungarian noble, "^’howx'ver, still enjoys an 
elevation, or perhaps I should say a distinc*- 
tion, in the Austrian capital; for dress yoiu* 
thorough gentleman as you will, his physical 
aristocracy” is proof against all the caprices of 
fashion and of time. 

Munich, I believe, is considered the centre 
of German musiciil strength aiid musical taste. 
Vienna must stand next. In this city was Mo- 
zart born, and the Germans are too grateful for 
his valuable legacies not to clierish the art 
which lie has so greatly adorned. With what 
enthusiasm will not the humblest chorus-singer 
enter upon the performance of his share of 
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the Giovinetti fate^’^' of Don Juan — 

with what ecstacy will not the mimic hero of 

that exquisite opera troll forth the Una 

festa^' or execute the tender sere’iriade under 

■»* 

the window of the confidirig Anna! And tti^en 
Iiow intense the devotion of the audience ! l^o 
idle gabbling, as at our Italian Opera; no. .as- 
sembling to vie in lace and diamonds with a 
prouder or a wealthier votary of fashion^ but a 
religious attention to tlie riph festival prejtared 
on the stage and in the orchestra — a critical 
observance of tlie tones of each singer, arfd a 
sensitive apprehension of the slightest instru- 
mental discord. I have seen tears shed during 
a performance of the Marriage of Figaro/’-^ 
and ffav 0 observed a fourth-rate singer turn 
pale at the sense of a trifling imperfection. It 
is tliis combination of taste gnd zeahthat ren- 
ders the opera in Germany so delicious a treat 
to those whose souls are alive to the charms of 
music, and I can imagine no sensual pleasure 


I give the Italian name of the air, as it is better 
known in England by that than by tlic (German title. 
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greater than that of hearing a chosen company 
of Vienna vocalists in one of 'Mozarfs ckefi 
cTwuvre^ excepting that whicli the vocalists 
themselves enjoy in the silent res])cct jmid to 
their efforts. 

It was not my fortune to see any of the im- 
])eriaL royal family Mluring my stay at Vienna, 
nor to enter into that circle of society wliere a 
few renseignemeiis miglube gleaned. 

I lia,unted the cafes and clubs, where I found 
but few fiery politicians, and fewer close ob- 
servei;s of the signs of the times. A great 
number of the people of Vienna think of little 
beyond the gratification of gross appetites and 
of perpetual entertainment. Delicate cates, 
light, refreshing wines, — the ballet, the opera, 
the waltz, the billiard table, tlie ])ipe5 and the 
})romenade, make u^) the business of life. Here 
and there, however, chance threw me into the 
society o/ grave and intelligent individuals, and 
/rom them I learnt that the emperor is adored ; 
that his* eldest son Ferdinand, the king of 
Hungary, is detested; that the death of the 
former will be tlic signal for the deposition of 
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the l^ter, and that Hungary cries aloud for 
independence. r^earnt nothing in the subse- 
quent part of my journey to invalidate this in- 
terpretation of the state of public opinion. 

The Duke of Reich stiidt is not popular in 
Austria. The upper classes complain his 
temper, the middle ranks ^idislike his hauteur, 
and the soldiers murmur at his severity. 

A stay of eight or ten days enabled me to see 
all that was curious and interesting in the ^hs- 
trian capital — the galleries of Prince Estcrhazy, 
the manege, the museum, the theatres, the pa- * 
lace of Schoenbrunn. I resided at the hotel 
Schwartzen Adler^ or Black Eagle, and beg to 
recommend the aubergc for its cleanliness, tl\e 
attention of the waiters, and the quality of the 
entertainment. Our Italian friend quitted us ^ 
here m route to Trieste,^ and proceeded 
alone to make the best of our way to Munich. 

Beautiful as is the scenery of Gallicia, Silesia, 
and Moravia, I can imagine few roads more 
picturesque than that between Vienna and 
Braunau. It lies for a considerable distance 

f 

along the right bank of the Danube, and is 
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covered with forests of firs intcrspersecf with 
cleanly hamlets, while on the opposite; side the 
eye of the traveller can rest, and be gladdened 
with the perpet^fal prospect of liill and dale, 
castle, convent, chapt^, valley, and plantation. 
It ws in the depth of winter that I passed 
through this enchanting part of Austria, and 
can imagine, from the view it then presented, 
what a paradise it must be in the summer sea- 
son,^ Elen ty, tranquilHty, iflid security, marked 
the internal condition of the country, and reli- 
gion aeemed to occupy as much 6f the attention 
of the people as tlie calls on tlieir manual ex- 
ertions. Politicians abuse the government of 
Austria ; its restraints on the press, its hostility 
to public freedom in any shape, its severe taxa- 
, tion of tlic h&cessaries of life, form so many 
grounds of cavil, ai^l unfavoiivable comparisons 
with the government of freer nations. But 
surely this is superfluous censure. The true 
•end of government is said to be, tlie greatest 
happiness of the greatest number,'’ and where 
is this principle ^'educed to finer practice than 
in Austria ? Where is poverty rarer, employ- 

n 5 
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incnt more general, the comforts of life more 
abundant ? Where is there a ])eople more at- 
tached to their rulets — or less inclined to mur- 
mur at tlieir own condition ? It "is not that tlie 
Austrian is in a state of intellectual degradation, 
or the mere slave of sensual gratification, for 
Germany holds a high place aniongst the en- 
lightened nations of the eartli. It is, I should 
say, tlie happy result of a felicitous combina- 
tion of mild sway and economical expenditure 
on tlie part of the governing ; — a rational ])lii- 
losophy and a^heerful temperament on tlie side 
of tlie governed. 

W^e left Vienna for Munich in the common 
eil- wagon, and reached Ih-aunau on the 6th of 
January. Here we learnt to our consternation 
tliat there was a quarantine on the Bavarian 
frontier of twenty days, and that we must waiit 
fifteen for our turn of admission to the tempo- 
rary la/atretto. I had had enough of quaran- 
tine detention, and now resolved to alter my in- 
tended route rather than to submit to any more. 
A few minutes consideration d(*tennined the 
matter, and we agreed to jiroceed to Saxony, 
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tlieiice to Uerlin, Hamburg,. &c. We therefore 
took our places in the return vvagen and beat a 
retreat to Linz. 

Arrived a,t the post-house at Linz, in Austria, 
my first care was to ascertain whether the au- 

j r 

thdrities at the police office would render our 
j)as|ports available^or Berlin without the neces- 
sity of sending them on to Vienna for the coun- 
ter-signature of tlic Prussian minister. But it^ 
appeared tliat no arrmigeinent of the kind coidd 
be accomplished. We were, therefore, con- 
strained to make up our minH^ to remain at 
Linz until the , return of the pass]X)rts from 
Vienna, whither they were accordingly sent 
without delay. As soon as tlus business had 
been despatched we removed Lrom tlie Post 
Haus to the hotel Goldeyicn Lowen^ (Golden 
Lion,) where, as .^fellow traveller from Brau- 
nau had ap])rized us, the celebrated Polish 
cliief, Skyrznccki was residing incog. Not 
many minutes after we had been installed in 

t 

our new domicile, my comj^anion ])roposcd tluifc 
should send^ up our names to the general, 
and solicit permission to pay our respects, a 
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proposition so consonant to my own wishes that 
I did not hesitate a moment to acquiesce. The 
(jargon warned us that thci*e was little chance 
of our suit being granted, inasmuch as Sl^rz- 
necki had been jfor two months and a half a 
tenant of his apartment and invariably declined 
all visits; but we entertained a presentiment, 
pardonable enough if the acknowle^rlged influ- 
„ence of ^the English name on the; continent be; 
considered, that application would not be 
rejected. The gar^oii left us, and shortly after- 
wards returned With a look of surjn’ise and 
good-humour, saying, tliat the general would 
be most ha])py to receive the two English- 
men.” Our emotions may easily be conceived. 
My venerable companion had resided for many 
years in Russia ; lie had been a witness to the 
odious system of government prevalent in that 
empire ; he had formed many valuable friend- 
ships amongst the Poles, and though deprived 
by the rigidity of Russian regulations of those • 
means of becoming acquainted with the course 
of public events which are available in freer 
countries, he had nevertheless contrived to learn 
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as much of the progress of the affairs of Poland 
as sufficed to identify Skyrznecki in his mind 
with every thing that was brave, honourable, 
patriotic, apd skilful. For my own part, shut 
out as I had been from almost all' intercourse 
Avittivcivilized society for the previous eight 
months, and neces^rily unacquainted as I was 
with all but the unliappy results of the Polisli 
revolution, I did not anticipate a Ingher degree.^ 
of bliss than that of seeing and conversing witli 
a soldier and a patriot of good repute. But 
even* this was something to a nfen writhing un- 
der the mortifyipg reflection that he could not 
now visit tlie lands that gave birth to a Hofer 
and ft Tell, or the scenes of their daring deeds 
in behalf of political independence. 

The hour fixed upon by the General for our 
visit arrived. Wc^went up to his room, knocked 
at the door, and were instantly admitted. Had 
we been utter strangers to tlie name and cha- 
► racter of our new acquaintance, our demeanour 
might probably have been more assured ; but. 
it is quite impossible that wc could have felt the 
less respect for the individual who now rose to 
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receive us. There was fin air of maj^esty in his 
port, blended with the most perfect grace, that 
irresistibly attracted the homage of meaner 
mortals. Had I met him in the street, I should 
involuntarily have taken off my hat, or at least 
have turned to contemplate his ‘^noble presence.^’’ 
In stature, he might have been about six feet 
higli^perhaps more ; in carriage he was erect; 
without, possessing a shadow of the ordinaiyr 
stiffness of the militaires of’Vtlie continent; his 
countenance was pale and somcwliat wan, (evi- 
dentljTrthe resulit of confinement, inactivity,' and 
distress of mind.) But his eye ! — and liis fore- 
head ! His keen grey eye, whicli at one glance^ 
uttered a thousand sentiments — tliat at once 
spoke a consciousness of rectitude, a ca])acity 
to command, a sense of its owner's adverse con- 
dition, a feeling of goodwill, to all men, and 
welcome to his immediate visitors — his vast ex- 
])anse of forehead, that encased the purest and 
noblest of minds ! — tliese features could only 
belong to one of gentle bipod, accustomed to a 
s})acy in the world's thought," and dominion 
over his fellow-men." lie was plainly attired 
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in an olire frock and' black trowsers, and had 

<) 

apparently been reading ; for, on rising, he laid 
dow^n a book. We apologized for the liberty, 
&c., but were speedily re-assured, and in a few 
minutes had gone over various interesting sub- 
jeefs of discussion. On taking leave of the 
^General, we were invited to drink tea with him 
that evening a la mode An/jlaise^ aw invitation 
which we gladly accepted; and we returned to 
our apartments in excellent Immoiir with the 
accident that liad thus brought us acquainted 
with one of the best and greatest men of the 
age. My worthy fellow traveller did not un- 
derstand a syllable of b'rencli, (the language in 
which we conversed,) but so animated and ex- 
pressive were SkyrzncckiV gesticulations, that 
be declared bimself almost as much delighted 
with the interview as if be had interchanged 
sentiments with the hero, or had comprclicnded 
every word he uttered. In the evening we 
were, as may be supposed, true to our aj)point- 
ment. Tlie conversation, naturally enouglt, 
referred to the affairs of Poland ; and such pro- 
gress had we made in one another’s coniidence 
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in t^e course of an hour, that on my expressing 
my ignoranc^ of many of the most iinpcjrtant 
and interesting feafhres kr the hig^ory %)f the 
recent revolution, Shyrznecki voluinite^red 
account of the wjiole business from its com- 
mencement down to the capture" of Warsaw. 
■% 

I endeavoured, ori retiring to my chamber, to 

c 

coimnit to paper all that I liad thus h&rd, 
with a view to its subsequent publication ; but 
on submitting the manuscript to my illustrious 
frfend, beseemed to think that the dignity of the 
theme demanded something beyond a mere nar- 
rative — that it. was of ^onsequence enough of 
itself to form the subject of an entire volume ; 

.r 

^upoii whicl^I destroyed my mepioranda, lest I 
might be teitipted Hereafter "to make use of the 
meagre materials, at the expense of a serious 
and important cause. I the I'^'ss regret the step, 
bec^yase No. 20 of the aduiirable Cabinet Cyclo- 
pedia of Dr. Lardner, contains a history of tlie 
insurrection, which in spirit and in phrase cor- 
R‘Sponds, as far as my memory serves me, almost 
entirely <<^itli the description given me by the 
General. 
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a peijd^nt, however, 'to that History^’’ 
I am tempted to insert a narrative which I am 
persuaded wiU be read with interest by all who 
sympathise with the fortunes of so exalted a 
character and brave a soldier as Skyrznecki. 
It is a relation communicated by himself of 
Ids flight from Warsaw to Cracbw, after he Viad 
been' deprived of the’ command of the Pojish 
army, and Ge*neral Krukovinski had assumed 
the general directioil' of t affairs. The narrative 
may not possibly be frauglit with so many 
striking events as the description I have some- 
where read of the rrctcnder'’s flight after the 
battle of Colloden, but I venture to hope that 
it will at least be found as attractive as the 
sketch given in Dr. Lardner’s book, of Stanis- 
laus\s escape. 


NARRAiyiVE OF SKYRZ^ECKl's ESCAPE FR03|t . 
WARSAW. 

Krukovinski’s preponderance, the rage and ^ 
intrigues of the clubbists,' and the dajggcr to 
his liberty which the expected success of the 
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Russians threatened, suggested to Skyrznecki an 
immediate retreat from Warsaw. The hope, 
however, of a favourable cliange in political 
sentiment, added to affairs of a private nature, 
dictated a prolonged stay, provided it could be 
accomplished witliout exposing him to personal 
injury. With this view an honest citizen on 
whom Skyrznecki could rely, was consulted, and 
requested to assist his temporary concealment 
'within the town. The man complied, though 
tlie hazard was great, and immediately assigned 
an apartment in his own house to the Generars 
use, and supplied him wutli every comfort he 
could desire. Skyrznecki ’s wife in the mean 
time continued to reside in tlieir own house, 
but all couimunic;lition b(?tw'een tliem was ])ur- 
posely avoided. Accustomed to an active life, 
tile rigid confinement to wl^ich Skyrznecki was 
now subject, ill assorted with his inclination or 
liis healtli. He was therefore induced, after a 
time, to take occasional walks at niglit-fall, and 
^on one of these occasions determined on a visit 
to his ^ife. lie paid it, and the people of tlie 
house betrayed him to the existing govern- 
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ment ! The consequence was that the police 
were instantly on the alert to ascertain, his 
retreat, and to arrest him, wliile the clubbists 
anxiously sought to assassinate him. Every 
friend he had was visited and closely questioned 
regarding their conusance of his movements and 
skuation, but their replies kept 'the interroga- 
to^3 jtili in the dark. Skyrznecki, however, 
found that it Was now high time to beat a 
retreat from Warsa^^ and tlie only question 
was, how to effect it? His host, in conjunc- 
tion witjli his wife, concerted the means, %nd 
at length induced the sop of an old servant 
of Skyrznecki's stepmother, wlio resembled 
Skyrznecki in stature and complexion, to apply 
for passports to enable diim, a% it wei-e, to leave 
Warsaw on his own account. The passports 
being obtained, they^were delivered to Skyrz- 
necki, and a night fixed for his departure. Dis- 
guised as a valet, Skyrznecki repaired at tlie 
tiftie ap])ointed to a neighbouring street, where a 
carriao:e and liis own horses waited to receive 
him. He jumped up and started off at a hard 
pace, successfully passed the barrier, wliere his 
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person was compared with the description given 
in the passpoirt, and succeeded in reaching an inn 
not far from the next town. While he remained 
at the inn, two gens-cCarmes came in and de- 
manded his passports, which, having been 
shown, accomjjanied by a rouble^ they left the 
place. The innkeeper, a Pole, perceiving, 
however, that his guest was a more distinguished 
individual than his papers set forth, earfiestly 
counselled him not to pass tlirough tlic town ; 

for you must know, sir,” said he, the com- 
mandant of the place is accustomed to sit at his 
window, to watch all travellers, to stop and 
question tliem ; and believe me, sir,” he added, 
you will never pass this scrutiny, for }'OU do 
not look like a servant/^ Skyrznecki deemed it 
prudent to act on this disinterested counsel, and 
after refreshing liis horse's set forth on another 
route, or ratlier plunged into a h)rcst (wliose 
mazes were unknown to all but the peasantry 
of the country, who warmly assisted the flight 
of their suj)eriors,) and drove on until he 
reached the precincts of a town,*' where a 
* Anxious not to compromise the safety of those who 
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priest to whom he was known, and wlio was 
attached to him, resided. "He consulted with 
this priest the i^jaeans of advance while his horses 
were feeding ; and another priest having been 
called in, it was agreed he should again alter 
his route, since the river Pilica, which it was 
iie^essary to cross, oflered an impediment to 
his progress, inasmuch as all the bridges had 
beep destroyecpdiiring the campaign by Skyrz- 
necki’s own orders, to prevent the Russians from 
harassing his reaf. Being ignorant of the newly 
])ropos<id route, a peasant was engaged ^or a 
trifling sum to convey .^Skyrznecki and his 
driver to the proposed destination. After a 
reconnoissance, they set off. On their road they 
encountered two Polish dragoons, in the interest 
of the clubbists, but testifying neither alarm 
nor curiosity at this ^rircumstance, they escaped 
their suspicion or scrutiny. Reaching a narrow 
]:>art of the river, they crossed it on rafters, and 
#»ontinuing their route reached a town wliere 

;.ii(lc(l his tiighl, Skyrznecki carchilly avoided naniing liit' 
towns tlirougli which* he passed, lest it might hirnidi n 
clue to the residence of his friends. 
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they stopped to refresh themselves and horses. 
At -the inn where Skyrznecki put up, the Burg- 
meister of the ' town presented himself, and 
questionS^l Skjrznecki as to his person, his in- 
tentions, his destination, &c. Skyrznecki 
evaded lus question in a good-humoured way, 
and told him he should know after dinner. 
The repast being finished, the Burgmeistei* 
renewed liis inquiries, upon which Skyrznecki 
infortned him that he was a INfajor Stanishewski, 
and desired to'' proceed to a particular town. 
The Burgmeister, however, frankly told him he 
believed him to be a llussian spy.' Skyrznecki 
reasoned with him on the absurdity and injus- 
tice of siicli a supjiosition, and in evidence of 
his being a genuine Pole mentioned tlie names, 
conditidn, residences, and means of various per- 
sons in the country, roun^ The Burgmeister, 
nevertheless, was sceptical; but after detaining 
our hero four hours, became a little more acces- 
sible to reason, and permitted Skyrznecki to 
depart, accompanied by ah officer of the police. 

Skyrznecki had not, however, proceeded three 
versts from the town when he was overtaken 
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and arrested by six lancers, wlio had orders from 
the irrresointe Burgmeister to carry him back. 
Skyrznecki, finding it vain to attempt resistance, 
submitted to the mandate and returned. 

On his arrival at the town he found a room 
prepared for him and strictly guarded. He 
^sent for the Burgmeister who accordingly pre- 
sented himself, and things having thus reached 
a very hazardous crisis, Skyrznecki deemed it 
necessary to declare himself openly to his gaoler, 
and request Kis assistance. Concealing, how- 
ever, the chief causes of his flight, Skyrznecki 
represented to the Burgmeister that he was an 
emissary from the Polish government, (of wliicli 
it was kn(3wn he luid been a member,) and was 

vv 

proceeding to a palatinate town in order to 

assist in tlie formation of a new constitu- 

I' . 

tion for Poland. The Burgmeister, on this 
declaration being made', threw* himself at 
tlie feet of the General, entreated his pardon 
ft:)r the severity he had exercised; dwelt witli 
mixed tawtions of pity and regret on wliat the 
General bad suflergd, and instantly supplied him 
with the means of ])rosecuting his journey. 
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He was now tp enter upon the most dan- 
"‘gerdus part his peregrin atioli* He had the 
choice of either attempting to pass the Russian 
^outposfej^^r the^outposts of a branch of the 
Polish army composed *6f^ and attached to the 
clubbist party. Divers Reasons influenced him 
in tlie choice 5^ tl|e latter difficulty, and af^.e” 
night-fall, he ap'proached a spot where the 
Polish ■ picquets were bivouackuig. He was 
challenged on his art-ival, and having given the 
name lie assumed, was conducted to the tent of 
tjie lieutenant-colonel commanding, who proved 
to ibe a cousin of Mjidarne Skyrzneckfs, and 
an old acquaintance vpf the GeneraFs. After 
taking* some refreshment, and discussins: with 

this per.4on thelailfairs of Warsaw, (of the latest 

, 

i,^ews of which place our fugitive was the bearer, ) 
he desired to depl^irt-^ 'but'die lieutenant-colonel 
told him U> liis surprise, that he could not 
suffer him to proceed until he had ap]irised 
General Houshidski, who commanded the whole 
of the outposts, ..of his arrival. Pi remon- 
strance unavailing, Skyrznccki consented that 
the General should be informed, but entreated 
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that the reply might be expedited. As Ge- 
neral Roushidski had recei’^ed bis comjfhanci 
from Skyrznecki himself, the latter of course 
expected nothing less than full peritiiSsion t^ 
depart. But he knei^ not how completely 
General Rouvshidski was in the hands of the 
faction to whont his depositij^n owing. In- 
stead of the freedom he anticipated, an order 
came for his Bfeing sent to a town, whither he 
did not wish to repair, il rider the escojct of an 
old officer, bristling with arms, whiskers, and 
mustaohios, accompanied by a lancer. Skyrz- 
necki surveyed his guard from top to toe, and 
seeing they were more th^ri a match for his sin- 
gle arm, his indignation could not be restrained. 
He protested against such arf unwan-antable 
interference witli his personal liberty, and con- 
jured the lieutenan>-colonel to disregard the 
injunction, and let him depart alajnc. But his 
wife'^s cousin was as completely 4he tool of the 
Rolish jacobins as his superior officer, and 
pleading the military doctrine iinjdicit obe- 
dience to orders,, informed Skyrznecki that 
he was sorry, &c., but that he must per- 
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force carry into effect Ilousliidski’s instruc- 
tions. 

As a dernier ressort^ Skyrznecki now solicited 
an interview with the Genera^ which, after some 
time spent in delibcvutionf WdsngTceil to, Skyrz- 
necki accordingly got into his cnri'iage^ and waited^ 
outside the qi^artors^)f lioushidski, tJie interview 
in question. General Roushidski soon made his 
apj)earaaftce5 but to tlie surprise Of Skyrznecki, 
accompanied by a staff* of at least twenty officers, 
amongst wliom Skyrznecki recogniz^ed a number 
of his most determined enemies. At the first 
moment he uttered an exclamation of astonish- 
ment ; but Roushidski, approaching the car- 
riage took him by the hand, and squeezing 
it significantly, gave hi !n to understand that tlie 
less said in anger the better. Skyrznecki ac- 

’■ i « « 

cordingly turned to fami]j«"ii' matters, and spoke 
of tlie latest news from AV'^arsaw, and the affairs 
of l\)land generally. Alluding to the latter, 
tlie factious members of the staff assumed a 
lofty tone, and catechised Skyrznecki regarding 
many of his military dispositions during^ the 
war; they likewise censured much of go- 
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vemment, and complained that he had shown 

undue favour^' to the Polish isaristocracy, in col- 
's! 

lecting them about his person, in preference to 
more or equally deserving men of humbly' 
origin. Skyrznecki did not long condescend to 
argue with these persons ; he boldly told them 
diat he did not recognize th^ir right to question 
him, and absolutely refused to hold further 

'i, 

He 'then desired leave to j^ntinue 

his route without an escort, as it did not sort 

with his honour to be kept under such 67 /?*- 

reillatice^ at the same time tliat it was an 

indignity he did not merit. The clubbists, 

however, steadily refused, but in a milder tone, 

to comply with Ins wish. He [lersevered ; he 

idedged himself that he would re]iair to the 

town they had indicated, though sore against 
C ' 

liis will ; and appealed td^'his cliar^ictrr as one 
who had never broken his word, and as a 
general who had often led them to victory, as 
Security for the performance of his promise. 
Without appearing to consent, they suffered him 
to depart, and for, four German miles he pur- 
sued his route undisturlied by any other re- 
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flections than those suggested by his situation, 
and by a struggle as to whether should ulti- 
mately take a road Which led to one of his own 
farms, or keep his promise towards the ruffians 
he had recently left. In this state of mind he 
arrived at a point where the road branched off' 
in two different directions, one leading to the 
town he had promised to repair to, the other to 
his aforcwsaid farm. lie deliberated a moment 
between inclination and his parole, and ulti- 
mately suffered a high sense of honour to triumph 
over the sueo'estions of nature. At the ond of 

oo 

anotlier mile lie reached the town, but found a 
short time previously that he was jiursued by 
two clubbists on horseback. On arriving at the 
barrier liis first (juestion was as to where Prince 
Ozartorinski might be found. A house, witli 
lights in the window, was jiointed out to him, 
and thitlier he repaired at full speed, the club- 
bists still in hot pursuit. He entered the hou.se 
and found tlie prince and several friends im 
council. They received him with open arin.s, 
and earnestly solicited intelligence of the state 
of affairs at the capital. In the mean time the 
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clubbists who had followed Skj^rznecki were 
endeavouring'' io raise a clamour in the town, 
and shortly collected a crowd around the liouse. 
A lieutenant-colonel of firm character and e^i- 
tensive influence went below, and partly by 
reason, partly by threats and reprovals, sub- 
Jbied the angry spirit which had been roused. 
He then conveyed Skyrznecki to his own chateau, 
gave him fresh horses, 'and accompanf^‘d him 
without further molestation to Cracow. 

It might have been supposed that in this in- 
dependent little republic liis troubles would 
have ended ; but the treason which sapped the 
foundation of liis eminence, and hastened the 
Polish catastrophe, had spread its poisonous 
influence to the very confines of Poland. Even 
in Cracow, clubbists, who had sought a retreat 
from the disasters oV the campaign, meditated 
the murder of their chieftain. He was there- 
fore obliged to take refuge in the house of the 
llishop of Cracow, until a new enemy, in tlie 
persons of the Russian troops under Rudiger, en- 
tered the town, and obtained information of tlie 
place of his retreat. It now became necessary 
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to screen him from the vigilant search of his 
foes, and a lai*ge dark cellar * beneath the 
Bishop’s house was selected for the purpose. 
In the mean time the Austrian cofisul was 
solicited privately to assist his flight into the 
tmperial territories, to which he consented, 
and after a little time contrived to convey th‘‘ 
illustrious subject of this sketch across the 
Vistula to Podgorze in Gallicia, where be was 
received with cordiality and distinction. 

Skyrznecki was subsecpiently directed by the 
Imperial government to repair to Linz, ^^avoid- 
ing Vienna^ in his route,) there to remain on 
his parole until the Polish question should be 
brought to some definitive termination. In 
that little town I found, ^^and there 1 left him,^ 
hourly expecting to be joined by his wife,*!* 
(whtjse society he liad not enjoyed for sixteen 
years,) and patiently awaiting the; cour^ of 
events, whicli sliould enalde him either again to 
take an active share in directing tliQ affairs of 

♦ To prevent, unnecessary excitbment in the town. 

t She has since joined him. ; 
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Iiis unhappy country, or to repair to England 
to study thd institutions and the manners of a 
people for whom he entertains the highest re- 
spect.* ^ 

The ordinary charge preferred against Skyz- 
necki by his countrymen is, that his religious 
'liotions arc too eocalted^ his sense of honour too 
refined^ and that from these properties of his 
mind the fall of the Polisli cause is mainly to 
be ascribed. Others have gone the length of 
imputing religious intolerance to their leader. 
Without pretending to discuss how far it might 
have sorted with the honour of Poland, to have 
secured her independence at tlie expense of her 

♦ I heard from Skyrznecki after I left Linz. In let- 
ters from Berlin and league, I cominnnicated to liirn the 
Opinion entertained of his conduct by j^cverai Polish re- 
ihgecs of distinction, tind these memorable words were 
contained in his reply. ‘‘ I may have committed some 
fc^ks — vviaat general has not committed them ? But 
1 can declare solemnly to wlioevcr it may be, tiial 1 
was an upright man in my political career.’^ “ lie has 
spoken tfie truth,’' said the old Count Mostowski, (late 
Prime Minister at Warsaw,) to whom 1 showed the letter.* 
“ He was all honour; and as a soldier he possessed every 
military quality but the most essential— good fortune !” 
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best frien3‘’s moral character, I must at least be 

« » ''-'h 

permitted, once for all, to deny th^i^iJ^ustice of the 
imputation affectiojg the liberality of his senti- 
ments. I never in my life met with a man 
more tolerant of all religious creeds, more in- 
^dulgent to the followers of all faiths. It is 
true, he is a strict Catholic, and earnestly re-, 
joices in the difriision of the tenets of the lloniish 
church ; but he neither seeks to force their 
adoption upon others, nor to deprecate the wor- 
ship of God as Allah or as llramahj^devoutly 
believing that, under any form, the prayers of 
the truly sincere are acceptable to the Most 
High. I hajipened one evening to venture 
upon a discussion of ,tJie comparative merits of 
the Romish and the Reformed church ; avow- 
ing myself, (and I entreat tlie indulgent reader 
to bear with me patiently ir the avowal,) but 
half a convert to tlie Protestant worslnp, hay- 
ing, until my thirteenth year, been bred up a 
Roman Catholic. I mentioned that on my 
arrival at Vienna, I went to tlie cathedral to 
return thanks for the protection I had enjoyed 
on my journey from India ; and tliat, while 
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there, I felt as one who had again sought the 
society of old flpiends long since discarded, but 
his friends knew him not, and his heart smote 
him. I experienced a kind of indecision, and 
reproached my own apostacy. Skryznecki's 
reply to this confession, liumiliating as I felt it, 
"•♦illustrates what I have observed above. Cela 
ne doit pas ctre^ man ami ! L' indecisioji et rhi-> 
differefice s?ir les affaires reliijieiises ont toujour s 
des suites funestes. II faut ctre quelque ehose. 
SoyCi^ soye:^ Mahometan^ soye.^ Brarniste^ 

soyex CatkoUque., mais eftolsissez i^itemeut et 
restez ferine — laying a strong em|)hasis on 
the last word. 

Do these sentiments belong to a bigot, or are 
they the ofrs])riiig of a candid, liberal, and in- 
genuous mind ? 

I hate your systematic conversation-monger, 
who only listens to relate, and exy30ses for 
the lucr-e of gain the unpremeditated effiision> 
of his fjiiend. It is undoubtedly a just compli- 
ment to the collocjuial powers of an eminent 
man, that his renfarks should be remend)ered by 
his hearers, but the practice which has obtained 

E 5 
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of late years of/‘ taking notes," aiy^^ committing 
them to the pi'ess, is an hi famous ^abuse of the 
confidential intercpurscf^ of private life, and 

, , "'it ^ 

sliould be visited by the expulsion fi*om society 
of the offender. Entertaining these sentiments, 

I shall abstain from laying before |my readers 
all that t^e stores of my memory supply enn^' 
nected with the conversations of Skyrznecki ; 
and shall merely present them with a fe# of 
Ids observations illustrative of the brightest fea- 
tul'es in his character — his candour and sim- 
plicity. 

Though he deejdy lamented that England 
(tliat is, the government of England) did not 
declare herself favourable to the Polish cause, 
or at least that she withheld her aid, he did 
not censure the authorfties, but on tlic contrary 
admitted that it was imp(mitle^ in the then state 
of lier cmmestic affairs, that she <^dd yi^ld 
much assistance. I cannot, howevetf*,^" said 
he, acquit France as readily. She promised 
fielpy and gave us nought but sympathy. Aus- 
tria was a better friend : she* publicly avowed 
■ . * 

impartiality, but, under the rose, sent us arms 
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and ammumtioiL Ten thousa;id musket bar- 
rels, packed' inrrehampagne cases, were passed 

, -v **'■ 

across the frontiers, Snd would have been of 
substantial service, if we had had hgnds to put 
them into. When Lithuania rose against the 
oppressors! thousands joined us, but weliad then 
^x\o arms to give them — when weapons came, we 
had no one to wield tliem."' 

He mentioned that he had heard with prid(‘ 
that the Duke of Wellington had approved of 
the militity dispositions of the Polish army, 
and had said, They, have done exactly what 
they ought to have done/’ Come,” said he, 
that is praise — true, gratifying praise. Tlie 
'D^ike is the first general jbf the age, and is well 
entitled to judge of the conduct of other sol- 
diers. It is vexatious,” he added, to have 
one’s actions criticised by people who know 
^mUhing^^ the difficult art of war.” 

Skyrznecki took a great deal of interest in 
the affairs of India, and generally passed three 
hours a day in asking me questions regarding 
tlie government,* the people, and tlie liistory of 
the country. He was surprised to find that so 
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much progress Jiad bdbn made hi^the way of 
educi^tipn and general cmlmfion," and I’urai- 
nating on subj^t, saHl to me one day, Do 
you know that^ have now a , very ex&t idea of 
India ? I Jiave bought a map, and reflected 
much on Vhat you have said, and I cannot help 
thinking th|tt if the English go on civilizing in^ 
this manner^ they will one day loss the country.’*’ 
I answered, tliat^ such a result was natul^ly 
looked to : it was the wisli of every friend to?i 
Iiii^a that she sliould sooner or later be able 
to govern liersclf ; but I,/idded that I ditl not 
think we should ever let her slip through our 
fingers into the hands of other foreigners. 
‘‘ What tlien,'’ lie said|?^‘ you are actually teach- 
ing your subjects to rule for themselves! 1 
never lieard of any thing so noble — so exalted ! 
Never was policy, v. so far-sighted ! O John 
Bull, John Bull,'^' you arc a wonderfurfellow 
lie often recurred to the same suliject, and al- 
ways expressed the same'' admiration of the con- 
duct of the British nation. 


Ills favourite expression wlicii speaking of I'ligland, 
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Speaking the advaiftage thp clubbists had 
gained over hmv«Q as to procure his 
sion, he remarked that lie ha^jr learned one thing 
by his fair, viz. tlijat in revolutions ^of states, 
a man must always attach himself to a particu- 
lar party in- politics, and thus be. secure of a 
.certain number of adherents. Thi%*was Na- 
poleon’s game, and he profited by it. 

0||j5erving tliat none of the Austrian infantry 
^vore epaulettes, I asked the General whether 
it arose from a regard to the purses of tfe 
officers, or a dislike to ^le fashion on the part 
of the Emperor ? He answci'cd, “ All arises 
from the hatred of change vvliich animates 
every branch of government. Every thing re- 
mains in Austria in the same condition that it 
was fifty years back — at ifeast every thing mili- 
tary. They dress in^thc same fashion, discipline 
way, for 

still retain that abominable piece of nunnmery, 
a fugleman, wliich all other armies have long 
since agreed upon abolishing.’’ I told him I 
believed that fuglemen were still employed in 
the British army. He stared, and said, I 


ill tbe san^ 


tify after the old style, anil 
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should have expected that least of all from 
Johfe JBull, who is the most reasonable of crea- 
tures. Why does he ^continue to countenance 
an absurdity disgraceful to the age, while in all 
otlier things he is a century in advance of the 
rest of tnankind ?’’ 

As much stfess had been laid, by a portion of 
the British public, on the supposed fact of the 
French revolution in 1830 having can the 
insurrection in Poland, or rather, that the peo- 
ple of the latter nation had been encouraged to 
rebellion by those of the former, I made a point 
of putting the question to Skyrznccki, and this 
is his reply : No ! our grievances were so 

great that, whether France had risen in 1830 or 
not, our revolution would have broken out 
{eclat^t) at the same time. It had long been 
hatching, and tlie Grand-link^ precipitated the 
explosion by his brutalit 3 ^ When .fairly em- 
barked in the contest with Russia, we certainly 
asked help of France, on the ground of common 
cmise^ but cni hono ? Indeed, w^e solicited aid 
from every quarter. From 'England, because 
we wx're jTierely contending for those lib^ties 
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which she hajppily enjoyed ; froij^i Austria, be- 
cause John Sobieski relieved Vienna wli^n be- 
sieged by the Turks, 'and had established a 
claim to h^r gratifude.*^'’ 

I solicited the General for some information 
as to the condition of the Polisji army when the 
yar broke out. He told me that np army in 
the world was in so high a state of disci j)line. 

added he, Constantine little knew 
what a rod he was preparing for Russia when he 
trained his Polish warriors. We owe him gra- 
titude* and hatred both. Have you not lieard 
how the soldier overcame the politician wlien he 
read of our doings in the field ? Ha he 

exclaimed, those are my men. I taught 
them.*” 

Skyrznecki had been long a soldier^ and 
seemed deeply tp have studied the art of war 
in all it% branches. Of liis military talents 
there c^u^not be a stronger proof than the cir- 
cuinstancje of his having been selected from 
amongst numberless old officers to command the 

army. He is but* forty-five years of age ; and, 

* 1$ 

though holding no higher rank then than that 
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of brigadier, >yas by the common voice elected 
generalissimo on Clopicki’s resignation. Mo- 
desty and humility are two of his principal 
attributes. I was overcome/' said he, with 
surprise and agitation when the sacred trust 
was reposed in ,me. But I had sworn to obey 
my military suj)eriors, and I could not consisr*- 
tently refuse to comply with tlie desires of my 
country. Perhaps I liave carried the doctrine 
of obedience too far — too far, at least, for my 
country’s good — but Heaven judges the purity 
of my motives. When I assembled the troops 
to inform them of my deposition, they rent the 
air with tlieir cheers and cries You shall 
not go — no other si tall lead us — we follow but 
you — you arc our greatest friend T** I was 
deeply aflected. None but a soldier knows the 
value of a soldievV love. T answered thenf. 

You are sworn to obey as wc*ll as I. It has 
ever been my study to inspire you witl> a pro- 
per sense of duty, and it will cheer me in my 
retirement to think that my instructions have 
not been thrown away. ImitAte your general : 
he, in resigning his command, respects the 
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orders of those above him. Do you obey hia 
last injunction;’’’ I then made a great effect, 
and called to them aloud : Follow those whom 
your country appoints to lead you.” After 
this I retired ; but oh ! what a struggle I had 
within me ! My oath and the interests of my 
country were at variance.^ An intriguing inan 
might have made grand use of my opportuni^ 
ties, for the army adored me, (forgive the ego- 
tism,) and public opinion supported me. But 
tlie faction were in power, and I was but a 
servant. Heaven knows how much I have 
suffered ; but all is right here” — pointing to his 
Iieart. 

I ventured to ask Skyrznecki how, amidst 
the many temptations of a military life, he had 
contrived to discipline his mind so effectually as 
to render all his acti<^ns subservient to religious 


* 1 subsequently met many Poles of distinguished 
ftink at Berlin and at Fragile, and found them unani> 
inous in their censure of Skyrznecki lor resigning the 
command. His purity was above their comprehension. 
On all other points they admitted his transcendent ex- 
cellence. 
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influence* Man,’' answered he, is ever in 
ex;tremes. I^rom liberdtiism to fanaticism is 
but a step. I only wonder I escaped the fury 
of the latter. When a captain of lancers in 
Napoleon’s service, I was severely wounded 
in the heel, and obliged to keep my couch for 
eight months. Then stole in upon my mind a 
sense of my errors. I had read with deep at- 
jtention the works of Voltaire, D’Alembert, and 
Rousseau, and imbibed with readiness the dan- 
gerous plulosophy they had brought into 
fashion. My whole soul was possessed of a 
daring infidelity. Now was the period of re- 
action. A friend visited me, and mourning tlie 
state of my mind, begged me to peruse the trea- 
tise of L’Abbe de la Maurrais, Sar VlndiJ- 
ference en Mdticre de Rc/i/jion.'' I did so, 
and ill a sliort time the ^weet and wholesome 
doctrines of Christianity took the place of the 
errors of French philosophy.” 

In delivering his opinion of great men, 1113^ 
illustrious friend invariably abstained from seve- 
rity of censure, and with the same liberal spirit 
warmly defended those whom, he thought, had 
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been traduced by public writers. Speaking of 
Suwarrow, who has gStoerally been describ^i^ a 
savage brute, he said, Never was soldier so 
much misrepresented. If we consider the state 
of Russian civilization while he lived, it is im- 
possible for those who knew him to say otlier- 
wise than that he was a brave man, a Immaiie 
man, an excellent soldier, and a man of genius. 
As far as he was personally concerned, the 
storming of Ismail was not a more bloody affair 
than assaults generally prove. The excesses of 
the soldiery arose from their natural ferocity, 
and the high state of excitement to which they 
were stimulated by Turkish barbarity."” 

The mighty genius of Napoleon was often 
our theme; but Skyrznecki entertained as much 
contempt for his ambition, as he cherished re- 
spect for his talents! He considered Napoleon’s 
fall a great blesj»ing, and a mercy vouchsafed 
to mankind. What,’’ exclaimed he, would 
^ liave been tlie consequence if he had succeeded 
at Moscow? The imperial crown of Russia 
would have beep united to tliat of France ; 
Turkey would soon have fallen into the same 
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hands ; and every Pole would have been sent 
to take India from th^ English. Ah ! ’twas a 
glorious achievement to beat Napoleon at 
Waterloo. But,*” added he, after a pause, 
you should not have imprisoned him on the 
rocAer — ^ MV hy so?” asked I, ^^what 

else could have been done ?” True, true^ 
rejoined Skyrznecki ; ‘‘ it is easy enough to 
censure political nieasiil'es, but it is not so easy to 
suggest rational substitutes. Perhaps he ought 
to have been allowed to go at large ; but you 
were certainly ri^ht to shut him out of Eng- 
land — there his spirit of intrigue would have 
found too much material to work upon.” 


It was in conversation su%*h as this that my 
days, and half my nights, during the detention 
at Linz, were passed. Every hour served but 
to increase my admiration and affection for this" 
truly great man ; and when the pass]K)rts re- 
turned from Vienna to enable jne to continue my 
journey to England, I felt a grief such as a fond 
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child only experiences when quitting the society 
of a loved parent. F^lniever can forget the 
evening we separated. My respectable old fel- 
low-traveller, who had hitherto been a silent 
spectator, or auditor, of most of our interviews, 
now broke silence, and begged me, with tears 
in his eyes, to intimate his wishes for the Gene- 
ral’s happiness ; expressing, at the same time, 
liis gratitude for having^^been allowed to see 
liim. I did so, as well as my emotions would per- 
mit, and Skyrznecki replied in a corresponding 
strain. I always venerated your country, but 
how much more has the evident sympathy of 
two Englishmen attached me to licr ! Farewell, 
and may every blessing attend you For my- 
self, I could say nothing— not a word. My 
uttei'ance was choked. Skyrznecki pressed me 
to his bosom, and ih a faultering tone said, 
Mon cher y?/.'? These words were enough 
— I lieard no more. 

• The next morning \se were whirling along 
the road to Prague, but the scenery, though 
beautiful, until yqu enter Bohemia, had no 
charms for me. My heart was in Linz. By 
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the way, that Linz is an agreeably little town, 
and for situation will Ynatch with the prettiest 
spots on the banks of the Rhine. The women, 
too, are pr^ty, and they are cleanly and indus- 
trious. The men are, like most of their coun- 
trymen, amateurs of indulgence, .addicted to 
cigars a^d civility, sour-kraut and sentiment. 
The genteel peqple—thc aristocracy of Linz — 
bear but a small proi^brtibn to the rest ; for ex- 
cepting the officers of the garrison, a few mer- 
chants and bankers, civil employes and re7itiersy 
the whole popi^tion consists of artisans and 
weavers. Five thousand persons are employed 
at the imperial-royal manufactory of carpeting, 
cloth and fleecy hosiery, an establishment 
wliich formei'ly gave occupation and bread to 
double the number ; but as the whole concern 
is the prc^erty of goverrAnent and under its 
particulq^ superintendence, it naturally enough 
declines in prosperity. The manufactures, es- 
pecially the cgi’pi^ts, are principally consumed 
in Vienna, Milan, Hungary, and Ilohemia, 
They are very beautiful, ayd might be very 
cheap if the Austrians could be induced to mi- 
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tigate Jtheir hatred of innovation, and suffer the 
introduction of simple machinery in place of 
tlic complicated looms now in use. 

Notwithstanding the vexatious taxation of the 
necessaries of life, wliich affects Linz in com- 
moil with most other towns in Austria, the 
market is yery well stocked, and I klfow not a 
more cleanly and interesting exhibition tljan the 
expose of milk, butter, /fuit, vegetables, plofk 
meat, &c. in the Platz every morning. The 
])easantry are neatnc‘ss itsdf, and the servant 
maids Jiirc as spruce as muslin '^hd gilded tissue 
caps, imitation Indian shawls, and wliite stock- 
ings, can make them. 

. During my stay at Innz 1 was invited to 
visit the fortifications, which are in course of 
construction under tlie auspices of the Arch- 
duke Charles. They consist of a citadel and 
divers towers and ramparts, which, being 
erected on ah eminence, west of the town, ivill 
command the approaches, and furnish the 
means of annoyance should an enemy eypr again 
succeed in investin^g Idnz. 1 was accompanied 
in iny visit by Skyrznecki. To my unpractised 
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^perception the fortifications appear^ tb be ar- 
ranged on excellent princip^^, but there ^as 
one ^rana objection to tlieir site which did ho^ 
esCapa^ tbe^eagle eye pK,f(iy illustrious friend. 
The hill on which they were to stand was over- 
looked%\ another Kill, where, of course, a juBi- 
cioul assamnt would first plant his cannon. 
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Prague — journey to tJeriin. 


Prague is a kind of religions frontier town. 
It appears to divide Catholic from Protestant 
Gt?rniany, and, aptly enough, presents in its 
edifices a formidable barrier to the encroach- 
ments of Lutheranism. It would seem as if all 
the worshippers of saints had concentr^^ted their 
powers in this one spot; it looks like the last 

strong-hold — the grand at^d^j. efj^ctual dernwr 

• • 

ressort of Romish bigotry ; for while it ^presents 
a curious melange of religious and military dis- 
play, it marks to the traveller proceeding north- 
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PRAGUE. 


^ward the boundary of Austro-Papal influence. 
The steeple ind the rampart, the statue and 
the sentry box, the casefne and the crucifix, 
the piiiest and the warripr, are the alternate 
features of this interesting town. 

I am vexed that so many persons have had 
the start of me in describing Prague. I could 
vspend a chapter on its charms. It is not that 
it is a gay town, or k picturesque, or a wealthy, 
or a magnificent town, but every inch of its 
ground is hallowed by historical associations. 
Of holy and unhbly wars, of Wallenstein and 
Wicklifle, of Frederick and fanaticism, it 
speaks in a language the most striking; ‘Hhe 
very stones prate of their whereabouts.’’ 

Of course I visited every public building and 
establishment. The cathedral is a noble struc- 
ture,^ and is worth a thousand descriptions. 
The beautiful porphyry with which Bohemia 
abounds has been judiciously employed in this 
edifice, and wealth has therein offered largo 
sacrifi#'^ to superstition. The walls, the stately 
columns, the altars,* are studded with repertories 
of cleceased saints, the mouldering relics of 
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several of whom are invested with coveringsof satia 
and of gold. St.^Xuan reposes in a tomb of silver, 
in the form of a sarcophagus, supported by 
cherubim of the sai^e costly material, and sur- 
mounted by a lofty canopy of crimson sillr, de- 
corated with solid gold ornaments at the cor- 
nices. Around the tomb is a railing resting on 
a handsome porphyry base. It is pretended 
that the tongue — the lingua mortuaoi St. Juan 
— is preserved in a wonderful state of freshness to 
this day, and, for a, consider at io7i^ may be 
inspected by the curious human carrion . 
Lutheran malice avers that there is trickery in 
the supposed miracle, and it is even hinted that 
the nearest butcher can unfold some curious 
tales regarding the supply of calves’ tongues to 
Monsieur le Cure. I must confess that tlu' 
now silent member%looked to me as if it only 
needed boiling, and the garniture of brains, to 
cut a very respectable figure in a second course. 

Between the pillars at the south end of the 
cathedral are several large wooden compan- 
ments ingeniously carved to represent sacred 
and familiar subjects. The best of tlicse is a 

r 9 ^ 
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PALACES. 


sculptured represetitatioii of the old and new 
town of Fragile, with the famous connecting 

'j 

bridge and the sliallow Moldau serving as a 
trench. It is the work of a criminal who 
ol^tained his freedom as the price of his inge- 
nuity. 

Tlie imperial palace of Prague, situated on 
the summit of a hill on the skirts of the new 
town, is a vast and magnificent residence. It is 
said to contain nine hundred apartments and 
upwards, not including closets and out offices. 
In one of the halls tlic kings of llohemia. were 
fonnorlv wont to be crowned. The emperor of 
Austria, as king, was tlie last who went tlirough 
tlic ceremony : it seems doubtful if liis eldest 
son is fated to wear the Bohemian diadem. 

Next to the palace is the residence of Prince 
Scliwartzenberg — a family wiansion ; part of it 
is of considerable antiquity, the remainder 
being a modern grafting. Opposite this build- 
ing is the palace of Count Steinberg, who has an 
extensive gallery of jnctures, a museum, and a 
library of curious literature. The whole collec- 
tion is said to be as yet in its infancy ; but the 
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llohemian nobles and gentry are^ industrious in 
adding to the stock,^ and cherish it, though 
private property, as the corner-stone of politicnl 
independence. Are they wrong in tlieir idea r 
Is it too much to aver that a nation has chosen 
tlie right inCthQd to found a separate existence 
in cultivating an exclusive literature and lan- 
guage, in patronishig an independent and pecu- 
liar minstrelsy, and in collecting specimens, 
and studying the properties, of its animal, vege- 
table, mineralogical and geological iiroduction^ r 
This fnay possibly appear at a su})orficial glance 
a strange series of proceedings, in view to st) 
grand an object, yet, I doubt if the pliiloso- 
pliical and reflecting mind will hastily reject 
the testimony thus furnished of the desire of th(' 
Bohemian to restore his native land to its original 
condition. ^Of the {Vudence and policy of the 
measure, jliere may be just (question. There 
are perhaps already too many little states in 
\jennany^ 

The cholera morbus prevailed in Prague 
during my stay, though its pristine rage had 
materially abated. It was rare that I went uut 
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without witnessing the melancholy spectacle of 
a civilian's funeral, or the merry obsequies of a 
grenadier. A British military “ funeral party 
marches with muffled drunis and a slow step to 
the grave, and struts /rom it in quick time, to 
tlie inspiring music of St. Patrick's day in 
the morning." The Austrian soldier observes 
no such nice distinctions ; he plays over his 
comrade a merry dirge in the shape of a popular 
waltz, and when he marches away, leaving the 
warrior alone*in his glory,'’ he may change 
his tune, but he never varies Ins measure. 

Quitting Prague, it was the intention of my 
fellow traveller and myself to go to Dresden and 
Leipsic before we proceeded to Berlin. We 
reached Reichenberg without interruption, ad^ 
venture, or entertainment, and there learnt that 
It was requisite to serve ten days quarantine on 
the Saxon frontier in the first instai^ce. This 
determined us to alter our route again, and get 
into Prussia at once from the north of Bohemia. 
Tlie way thither was not very tempting, for 
German governments do not trouble themselves 
to make more roads in the immediate neigiibour- 
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hood of other territories than will suffice to 

I 

keep up a tolerable communication by post. 
Seven miles on each side of a frontier appears to 
be neutral ground. We had, therefore, before 
us about fifteen German miles of sand and bog, 
wicker carriages without springs, little or no 
accommodation on the road, and the chance of 
falling into the hands of a famous robber, who 
was pillaging, burning, and devouring througli- 
out the country. But it was a choice of diffi- 
culties, and this seemed the least. Time spent 
in quarantines is so much deducted from the 
term of one's natural life. 

At Reichenberg we fell in with a respectable 
old Hamburg Jew, who liad often travelled tlie 
road we were going, and who offered to accom- 
pany us to Berlin, with the triple motive of di- 
minishing his own expenses, of having company 

on the journey, and of protecting us from im- 

» 

position on the road! This latter motive, 
however, singular as it at first appeared, opened 
to me a new view of the Jewish character, which 
I afterwards fougd did not exclusively attacli 
to our new companion. Afflicted as this race 
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of people unquestidnably is with the auri sacra 
faikei^ it does^not appear that theii* affection for 
fttPhy lucre arises enfirely from selfishness. 
iThey esteem gold as a thing entitled to man's 
respect^ generally, without reference to parti- 
cular ownership, and view the lavish use of this 
precious metal in others with the^ same vexa- 
tion that a bibliomanist notices the ignoble pur- 
poses to which trunk-makers and cheesemongers 
apply valuable volumes of black letter. It was 
this feeling that prompted our new compaymm 
de voyage to undertake to be our man of busi- 
ness on the road, and only to dhlmvso grossche7i 
where we should have distributed tallers. It 
was this, too, that induced a young Hebrew 
physician to walk witli me many a cold night, 
from his lodgings at one end of Berlin to my 
hotel at the other, that I migiht not unnecessarily 
spend money in the liire of droshkas* I could 
enumerate several other examples of similar 
disinterestedness, but these will suffice. 

Nor are the Jews singular in this strange 
affection for money. The Armenians, the 
Greeks, the Hindoos, all members of disorga- 
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nized societies, who, deprivetf of political power, 

* Ik -4 

seek a new influence in wealth, are not only 
cautiously, if not parsimoniously economical of 
their own expenditure, but feverishly anxiou^ 
about extravagance in others. 

In a few hours after leaving Reichenberg wt 
got to EiberstorflF, on the north side of a little 
bar, across a narrow lane, whicli marked the 
boundary of the Prussian dominions. We 
entered a small house, outside of which hung a 
rude sign of the Prussian eagle, and were pre- 
paring to regale on raw ham, insipid elieese, 
bitter brown bread, and tveissoi /y/cr,"'' alias 
swipes, when the descendant of Abraham came 
into the room where we were seated, and in e. 
most lugubrious tone exclaimed, Oh, py Cot, 
my dear, ve are ruined I Dereis contre-jnarr/ie'- 
hereof live days.”* ‘‘Yes, gentlemen,” said a 
handsome young commissary of police, you 
must recross the frontier^ and bide your time. 
There was no help for it ; we walked troui 
Prussia back to Bohemia, a distance of five 
yards and a half,, and were received into a sp:i- 
* (Quarantine. 

F 5 
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cious gasthof, or public house, kept by a decent 

Jd » # '■ * f 

young m^n with a very pretty wife. Here we 
were indulged wit^ the music of Bohemian 
ihinstrels, and here too we were visited by the 
Prussian conimissary, who not having the fear 
of pestilential fomitcs bcfc^-e his eyes, condes- 
cended to drink a bottle of Hungarian wine at 
our expense. While thus engaged, this gentle- 
man exliibited to our wondering and delighted 
eyes, an error in the date of our passports, by 
whicli it appeared that we had left Prague four 
days earlier than we^magined ; and as tliC qua- 
rantine here always dated from the period of 
quitting any cholera-struck city, it was clear we 
had only one day’s detention to endure. The 
whole matter was most satisfactorily demon- 
strated, and we therefore returned into Prussia 
the following morning, mcefing with no adven- 
ture in ouj* journey from Eibersdorff to Frank- 
fort on the Oder, excepting a houlertrsemeni 
over the edge of a precipice seven feet deep, 
which smashed our wicker vehicle, lamed a 
horse irrecoverably, and inflicted sundry^^bruises 
and contusions on the travellers. 
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CHAPTER V. 


Berlin — Hotel St.' Petersburg — Boots — Military atmos- 
phere— •Characteristics of Berlin — The King — The Ar- 
seital— The Museum— The Cabinet of Curiosities — Tlie 
Parades — The Opera and Theatres — The Asylums — 
Leave Berlin — Magdebourg — Brunswick— Hanover. 

It was on a fine frosty night, late in January, 
that our ivagen rattled out of a noble avenue 
into a capacious street whicli I took for tlie 
commencement of the suburbs of Berlin, for as 
yet we Jiad passed no t/ior^ or entrance gate. 
Our drive through paved and gas-lighted streets 
continudcd for a quarter of an hour, at tlie end 
of which we came to a full stop. I drew out 
my passport anil waited for the demand which 
generally proceeded from the serjeants of the 
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barrel gitkrds in iVukridf^ Rufesia, and Bohemia, 
when suddenly the post-boy appearc^ at the 
door and announced. thUt we had reached our 
destination, th^ Hotel ^t^erien Adlevj^ (Golden 

■•A"-; '>*" 

Eagle.) What! enter ^the Prussian capital 
without showing a passpo^ or submitting our 
baggage tb the inspection C)f the doiidiriers 
A way" went one long-cherished prejudice against 
Prussian espionage and police dominion. We" 
are getting into a freer atmosphere, thought I, 
and for the moment I forgot that I wa^ within 
tlie pale of a tnilitary despotism. 

The domicile chosen for us by our Hebrew 
associate was dark, i^ld, dirty, and deiv. The 
landlord loved his ease, the kellner * loved 
the madcheyij\ atid the maid loved filth. 

I departed on the second day, exchanging 
the patronage of tlie Goldea Eagle for the com- 
forts of the Hotel St. Petersburg. The title 
was somewliat unmusical while Poland'^ suffer- 
ings yet rang in my cars ; but I had alri'ady ex- 
perienced that all is not gold that j^litters/’ 
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and by parity of i'easdning, surpiisdd all 
was not jftussian that sounded so. Mti Heudt- 
lass, the landlord, turn^l up a trump ; he had 

.V 

been cuismier de la bot0ie du rqi, prior to his 
installation as caterer ^neral in iffe Unter den 
Linden^^ and was ai^ "civil, attentive, and mode- 
rate in fiis charges as any rational Englishman 
could desfre; The waiters, like all waitei% in 
Germany, were independent, yet courteous — 
suamter in modo^ et ^fortiter hi re;'' — -and 
Boots, who combinM with his ordinary avoca- 
tions, that of fire-lighter in the guest's cham- 
bers, told me the news and taught me German. 

A Geriiban Boots is decidedly a different 
being to his namesake in England, though somt‘ 
travellers have pretended to traCe a resemblance 

between the two. That they are both shining 

• , 

characters no one can^deny ; but our own boots 
is unqueJitionably a man of a much higher 
polish; for while he distributes ^Varren’s jet 

•< 

from the# heel to the calf, the Deutschlander 

“ Beneath the trees,” — the name of the cliief street 
in Berlin. 
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contents himself., with giving brilliancy, to the 
instep, the toe, and parts thereunto adjacent, 
leaving the rest of th'i^ leg as undefinable in 
complexion as a cobbler'^s apron. But perhaps 
this penury of blacking is not so directly 
chargeable to Boots as tS the petit-maitres of 
Germany, who set the example of so large an 
ecodhmy in matters of dress, that there is 
scarcely one wlio, ‘ not to speak it profanely,’ 
would not be called im England a dirty fellow. 
Shirts, stockings, &c. are considered by a large 
majority of Berlin and Vienna dandies, su- 
perfluous appendages to a wardrobe; and a 
washer-woman’s bill exceeding three inches in 
length, a mark of extravagance utterly unpar- 
donable in a well-regidated establishment. 

I had not resided in Berlin three days before 

I 

I took offence at three characteristics of the 
town. The first of these was the alhpervading 
military a.spect — every thing smells of the mous- 

) 

tache ; the second was the constant ]7resence in 
the streets of some prince of the blood royal or 
leader of hosts, making a pefpetual demand on 
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the rim of your hat and the p^ancy of your 
spine ; and the third, the gossiping propensities 
of the inhabitants. Th(^ latter evil is rather a 
singular feature in a latge town. The extent 
of Berlin entitles it to a distinguished plOjCe 
amongst the capital s"*of the earth, yet the dis- 
proportionate amount of its population, added 
to the idleness which prevails, invest it wi'^ all 
tlio characteristics of a small village. Each 
individual is there a ]>ublic character ; his pur- 
suits, his means, his disposition, nay, his very 
wardrobe, are frequent topics of conversation 
amongst his neighbours ; his indiscretions arc 
marked — ^^^^set in a note-book — his better deeds 
become a fame” for modest worth to blush at. 

The military complexion of Berlin, though 
rather annoying to an Englishman, is not to be 
wondered at. Uh homme^'' reciteth De Stael, 
a cree c^tte empire ( La Prusse) que la nature 
n avoit point famriac^ et qid nest devenu unc 
pnissancii que parceqxi un guerrier cn a tit 
le maitrer I am not certain that the perma- 
nence of her power is to be secured by similar 
great spirits ; yet it would perhaps be difficult 
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to show tiiJit under the present form of govern- 
ment, and with the present political relations, 
Prussia could exist without a large standing 
army, and a constant attention to its discipline. 
But the foppery of requiring every military 
man to appear constant!}^ in regimentals might 
certainly be dispensed with, and would, in its 
abolition, be followed by few expressions of 
grief from the majority of the army. There is, 
however, ^but small ohatice of such a measure 
during the lifetime of the present monarch. His 
majesty loves to be in harness, and never invests 
his royal person with a suit of solemn black, 
excepting when public subscription balls are 
given, when all visitors of liigh or low degree 
appear m bourgeois. 

An amusing anecdote is related of the king's 
rigid adherence to the niceties of costume in his 
own person. An artisf had been employed to 
take his majestv’s likeness, and had succeeded 
wonderfully well in catching the hickdustre 
expression of the Prussian sovereign. Unac- 
customed, however, to a religious observance of 
the propreft of warlike habiliments, the simple 
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painter had merely sought to prrfduc^ a good 
representation of the king’s person, and filled 
up tl>e kit-cat with open (unbuttoned) coat and 
epaulettes, waistcoat, black stock, &c. The 
picture, when completed, was laid before the 
king, and the by-standers were eager to express 
their admiration of the taknt the artist had 
displayed. Frederic III. contemplated the pic- 
ture for some time with a grave air, and at 
length, pointing to Maistpoat^ exclaimed, — 

Pas bon^ (his majesty uses very brief ex- 
pressions ; his tongue is under as severe a disci- 
pline as his dress;) pas bon; mauvaise e.v^ 
emple pour les militaircsj''^ and the oortrait was 
condemned ! 

I visited the arsenal — the pride of the gar- 
rison — one morning, and was on tlie whole to- 
lerably well pleased. Tlierc is here a fine col- 
lection of fire-arms, piled in the form of an 
enormous pyramid in the centre of the great 
hall on the upper floor, while the compartments 
of wall between the windows are decorated with 
small arms, ancient armour, and French ban- 
ners. The first thing which must strike the 
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most superficial observer on beholding these 
latter trophies, is their freshness and excellent 
state of repair. They^ present none of Jhose 
traces of the struggle on the bloody field which 
distinguish tlie foreign standards suspended in 
the repositories of British prizes, but look as 
if they had been made to order, and neatly 
ironed out before exhibition. My valet said 
they were all taken at (query ?) Paris in 
1815 ; at any rate they now merely illustrate 
Prussian military vanity at tlie expense of the 
prowess of their enemies. 

In the four corners of the great salle d^armes 
are some good suits of ancient armour ^en- 
veloping wooden figures of chivalrous knights. 
The only objection to tliese sy^ecimens is the 
modern painting, polisli, and repair they have 
undergone, to fit them for ihe dainty company 
of shining musket-barrels, and bran new satin 
banners. There is also in this yfiace a beautiful 
collection of arquebuses, halberds, slings, cross- ’ 
bows, and other imydements of war used in the 
middle ages ; a remarkably firje bronze statue of 
Bliicher, some cayfital models of the field ar- 
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tillery of all nations, and, finis coronat opus^ 
the key of Adrianople sent by the Emperor of 
Russia^ to his well-beloved father-in-law, in 
evidence of Russian valour and Turkish manu- 
facture. 

The new Museum of Berlin, erected within 
the last three years, is a noble edifice, and a 
great ornament to the town. It stands opposite 
the old palace, and materially heightens the 
splendid coup cVooil presented from the corner of 
the Unter deyi Linden — a sight which has no 
parallel in other cities ; but wliich, while it 
attests the exquisite taste of the reigning sove- 
rei^, furnishes, by contrast, striking testimony 
to tlie general poverty of Berlin. The old and 
new palaces, the Lutheran cathedral, the opera 
house, university, arsenal, and museum, each 
an architectural chef cVcoiivre in itself, are 
grouped about a vast area, at the head of a 
noble avenue of trees and row of lofty houses, 
terminated by a gate resembling a triumphal 
arch, and surmounted by a splendidly sculp- 
tured representation of Peace, in a car drawn by 
four horses. All these, which the eye may take 
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in at a single glance, have a brilliant and im- 
posing effect, and strongly prepossess a visi- 
tor, for the first time, in favour of Prussian 
yusto, 

TliQ^ museum is richly stored. The apart- 
ments devoted to preserved specimens of zoolo- 
gical subjects are li<^erally crowded ; and this is 
the more surprising, inasmuch as the Prussians 
are not a maritime people, and therefore derive 
little from the bounty and enterprise of navi- 
gators, I believe that such «articles as have 
not immediately proceeded from the ingenious 
and industrious Humboldt, liave been pur- 
chased at the government expense. Two^^ral- 
leries in the museum arc appropriated to^ an- 
tique sculpture, of which there is a fine collec- 
tion ; while the remaining suite, beautiful, 
extensive, and admirably lighted, is filled with 
paintings of the different schools. A largo 
majority of these illustrate the sufferings of our 
Saviour, and perpetuate, in various forms, the 
Madonna and the saints; a singularity in lht‘ 
collection of a Protestant prince which must 
forcibly strike every stranger. The object and 
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cause, however, are not to be mistaken. The 
Italian masters, we all know, were Roman 
Catholics, and devoted their greatest exertion^ 
to typify with exactitude the most interCvSting 
incidents in the gospel. Seeking the choicest 
eflbrts of their pencil, the Prussian collector has 
naturally enough fallen on a vast proportion of 
religious subjects ; and it must be owned that 
if the monotony of the exhibition be wearisome, 
tlie pictures respectively present traces and in- 
dications of talent rarely congregated in a sin- 
gle northern ca])ital. 

The specimens of the German school, on tlie 
other hand, arc, for the most part, faulty in 
execution, and repulsive in design. The Crea- 
tion and the Infernal Regions are the favourite 
subjects ; and to illustrate these, all that is ex- 
travagant and monstrous in German cuimposition 
is called into full play. The Deity, employed 
in the “ Creation of Man,’’ is represented by a 
bald-headed Greek, or Catholic priest, who 
stands under a tree, moulding into form a mass 
of flesh ; while the Creation of Woman” ex- 
hibits the same offensive figure pulling out of 
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the side of a sleeping Adam a full-grown lusty 
Eve., The descent into Avernus affords an op- 
portunity to the" artist for collecting in a small 
compass all the diahleries and monstrosities his 
genius can supply ; and if it docs not jx)sitively 
disgust the spectator, it is because the suffering 
souls are depicted under so many exquisitely 
ridiculous fqji'ms. 

The museum is open to the public gratis 
twice in the w^cek, and on other days foreigners 
and cliance visitors at the capital only are ad- 
mitted. i 

The custom of allowing free access to all 
these institutions is general in Germany, and is 
of material utility in advancing the mental im- 
provement of the pco|)le. We liavc been moi\* 
close and reserved with respect to our public 
establishments hitherto, and the general excuse 
has been the unfitness of the lower order of tfie 
English to be admitted to indulgences which 
only foreigners are rational enough to appr('^ 
ciate. The softness and pippriety of manner 
by wiiich these latter are distinguished, gives 
them, it is said, a title to confidence : — tlic 
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organ of destructiveness is too prominent in 
English crania. I readily grant that there 
is a strange propensity to mischief amongst our 
rabble ; but is it not likely that frecpient op- 
portunities of visiting picture galleries and 
museums would tend to humanize, while it in- 
structed them ? The influence of the fine arts 
on national cliaracter is a favouri|^ tlieme witli 
public writers, and it has been successfully 
establislied tliat an excess of indulgence in their 
at I r aits has even a tendency to render men 
eflemii^ate. I do not dispute the fact — it fa- 
vours my particular view of the (pmstion ; yet I 
cannot but think tiuit, as the governinent of a 
country is materially instrumental in the fori^a- 
tion of the character of the people, and oiir free 
institutions incline us to a little hrusquerie, it 
would be difficult to show that the occasional 
contem])lation of the labours of the sculptor and 
the painter would produce in the British artisan, 
,or holiday journeyman, any otlier than a wliole- 
somc emollient effect. 

After the arsenal and museum, the cabinet 
of curiosities in the old palace challenges your 
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attention. Sere I rec^nized ^feny old familiar 
fricncjg, for the king .Had purchased the Wliole of 
Bullock's Mejliq;^, Indian, and Chinese rari- 
ti^s, and wi^ ftiem stocked part of an attic of 
the ancient SchlosSe. Other apartments contain 
beautiful cork models, and carvings in ivory 
and tortoise-shell ; and ofife little chamber — the 
sanctum sari^orum^ the iummum honum^ the 
be all, and tlte <md all” — is dedicated to the 
whereabouts" of German electors and Prus- 
sian sovereign^. — Casques that the stoutest mo- 
dern athletce could not lift, breast-plates that 
would bear dqwn a feorap, swords that a Goliath 
alone xouW; wield-r^-bear evidence of the pon- 
^derouif strep^th of divers Brandenburg electors. 
Wax ^^gures, admirably executed, introduce 
the visitor to various deceased branches of the 
royal family ; amongst wItnot, in all the poinj) 
of a little three-cornered hat, high boots, long 
cane, ruffles, frill, regulation cut-and-tlirust,^ and 

* The very 'Sword his majesty was woiit to wear. 
The scabbard has been torn, and rtiendcd with a piece 
of red sealing-wax, said to have been done by himsell 
The action was certainly characteristic. 
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dirty old blue'febat, sit^dn effigy Frederic the 
Great ! It is said to resen^ble him greatiy. It 
must resemble him ; there is In Ihe tout ensem- 

;=v.V 

hie an aiir of genius/' pragmaticflm, decision, 
severity and drollery, that never were found so 
remarkably united in any other man of modern 
times. The artist has admirably managed the 
face, and has thrown so startling^n expression 
into the eye that, but for a Conviction of 
the lifelessness of the subject, few soldiers 
could ^fcteadily encounter the gaze of the little 
martinet. 

In this receptacle of curiosities, a^nongst other 
military memomhiliay the visitor will find the 
Imt, the identical hat, of le p,^tit capor(d^J^apo- 
leoiu It surmounts a glass case containing all 
the orders, crt)sses, &c. worn by the emperor, 
and is associated with various other reliques 
captured with the carriage which formerly drew 
crowds to the Egyptian Hall, Piccadilly. It is 

‘difficult to understand this fondness of the Prus- 

• ■ 

sians for the display of French trophies. If 
they are collected and exposed to lead the 
world to imagine that they were fairly captured. 
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military parades. 

it is cl piece of downright imposition, insultino’ 
to the uhderstandings of every body who has 
read any thing of niodeVii rnilitaiy' history. If 
they are exhibited in mockery of French defeat, 
as a retaliation of Napoleon’s shameful and in- 
excusable Conduct to the late excellent Queen of 
Prussia, the motive is pitiful and unworthy a 
brave people. A noble vengeance creates ad- 
miration ; a paltry retribution excites contempt 
and disgust, and too often produces a reaction 
in men’s minds in favour of the original oflendcr, 

I am inclined to hope that the true end of the 
government in accumulating these warlike re- 
miniscences is to keep alive the military taste 
whicli reigns in Prussia, and to hold out induce-, 
nients to the future soldier to leave similar lega- 
cies to posterity. 

I had the })]easure to sec’two or three military 
parades during my stay in Berlin, and must 
liave been fastidious indeed if the spectacle were 
not in the highest degree gratifying. { do not ’ 
think the cuirassiers cut so respectable a figure 
as our life guards, for neitlier men nor horses 
reacli to our standard, nor are their a])point- 
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inents of so g^ocl a quality. But the foot- 
guards atone for this inferiority. Five thousand 
men, all under thirty years of age, in suits of 
regimentals that would do honour to Stultz— 
not hanging about them as if they had l)ut just 
left the contractor’s warehouse, and been thrown 
on to the wearers with a pitchfork — is a siglit 
that one may look for in vain in England. The 
yagers, or riflemen, are a thick-set, heavy- 
looking body of men, an(| greatly behind our 
light infantry. In fact, this description of 
force "appears to be exclusively British pro- 
perty ; for, as far as 1 have seen, neither tlie 
Tyrolean yagers of Austria, the cliasseurs 
of the French, nor the riflemen of Hanover, 
have the active, sprightly appearance whicli 
distinguislies the corresponding branch of our 
army. 

The greater part of the male members of the 
royal family attended the parades in uniform, 
and, with their staff, essentially heightened the 
coup (TaiL The Duke of Mecklen burgh 
Strelitz, the Crown l^rince, Princes Carl, 
Albrecht, Wilhelm, and Auguste, (sons and 
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nephews of the king.) all hold exalted military 
rank, and thus form another powerful induce- 
ment to the better orders of Prussians to seek 
appointments in the army. These princes are 
generally esteemed throughout Prussia, with 
the exception perhaps of the heir apparent, 
from whose character people augur unfavour- 
ably for the future. I have conversed with 
several superior men about the court on this 
topic, and from them — the best judges of the 
personal qualities of potentates — I invariably 
heard a different story. He is a man, nvould 
they say, who is greatly misunderstood. Un- 
(juestionably he is possessed of certain high 
notions, but the general tendency of his senti- 
ments is favourable to the liberty and happiness 
of those he may one day be called on to govern. 
And these men about cdurt were not e^. 
l)loyc ^> — creatures of the prince, sycophants — 
but straightforward foreign diplomatists and 
Polish refugees of distinction, to whose various 
interests a right understanding of the character 
of the sovereign in expectancy is a matter of no 
little moment. 
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No king can more universally loved tlian 
I rederick III. He has violated his promises 
to give his people a constitution, or rather he 
has delayed the redemption of a pledge vto 
a period that justifies an apprehension of i)i sin- 
cerity : he fetters the press, aiTests the sus- 
pected, and checks the ‘‘ march of intellect” — 
still, his northern subjects are tranquil and com- 
posed, and anxious for his happiness and his 
glory. Night after night the sovereign may be 
seen in a private box at the Opera or the 
Schaiispielhaus, and yet no sooner does the act- 
drop fall than all eyes are aflectionatcly turned 
to the royal seat, and ex])ressions of kindnes^ 
and loyalty buz through tlic liouse. During the 
performance a similar attention is paitt. 1 f n 
piquant jest elicits roars of merriment the eye is 
immediately directed towards the box, and 
See, the king lauglis!” is in every mouth. It 
a favourite dancer accomplishes a superior 
► pirouette, a twirl, or an entrechat ; or it a 

* The king is very partial to the ballet, and is said t(. 
bo a great admirer ohthc proportions otdigurants. Lt roi 
Jes piroutUib is by no means an uiui>ual title lor the 
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famous tragedian imparts due effect to a strik- 
ing passage, See, the king applauds !” is the 
sympathising cry. We want reform, it is 
true,” murmur the hel esprits of Berlin ; but 
we will wait until it is tendered by our govern- 
ment. We will not disturb our sovereign’s 
peace.” In fact, the people are never tired of 
seeing and of praising Frederick III. ; and 
when we consider that the Germans combine 
with their softness, lassitude, and amiability of 
character, strong powers of reflection, it must 
be allowed that their homage is no inconsiderable 
testimony to his majesty’s personal merit. 

I have alluded to the king’s fondness for stage 
representations. This is part of the German 
character. A brief and temperate meal at two, or 
four o’clock ; a stroll or a ride, and the theatre, 
make up the incessant afternoon employ. Go 
when you will to witness a res})ectal)le repre- 
sentation, even if it be for tlie twentieth night, 
yet will you meet the same peojfle, and see 
them equally deliglitcd with him or her wlu) 

lather of his people, wiicn it may be applied out ul 
^»;cneral ear'Shut. 



visits the theatre for the first time. This might/ 
and assuredly does, augur an indolence and fri- 
volity of temperament; but if it be excusable 
any where it is in Germany. I have already 
spoken of the operas at Vienna. Berlin does 
not boast such singers as that lively city, but 
the orchestra, consisting of eiglity musicians, is 
certainly superior. Spontini is director here, 
though he does not often preside. rJcaloiisy, 
perhaps, of the German composers, conjoined 
with the superciliousness of office, keej) him 
away from his post, excepting when Fernajid 
Cortez or La Vestale form the evening's amuse- 
ment. By the way, tlie last-named opera, 
which our critics abuse as a noisy composition, is 
deemed by German connoisseurs a chef (Tan ere. 
and invariably attracts overflowing audiences. 
True, we know nothing of music, and it was 
not until I\lr. Monck INIason liad the courage to 
import the German company, that it was su])- 
posed possible to render Der Frelscimtz attrac- 
tive aftef* it had been worn to rags by all our 
professors of harmony, from the gentleman at 
Drury Lane, who waves the baton high above 
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tlie lieaSs of fiddlers, to the Italian youth who 
persecutes tlie. inhabitants of IMary-le-bone with 
a wliistle and a hand-organ. 

The Berlin ballet is the ne plus ultra — the 
perfection of spectacle and graceful action. 
When united with an opera— when onehundred 
and fifty handsome mon and well-formed women 
dance to tlie chorus of one hundred and fifty 
more — the tiling is quite overpowering. Masa- 
niello, Die Stumme von Porticiy' as it is there 
called, was often played during my residence in 
Berlin ; and it is no piece of extravagance to 
affirm, that for surprising effect it surpassed 
every thing of the kind ever attempted even in 
Paris, where Terpsichore, witli her dramatic 
appendages, has long enjoyed absolute domi- 
nion. 

In the departments of tragedy and comedy the 
Germans appear to be less wealthy than I ima- 
gined. Save the productions of Schiller, Kotze- 
bue, I..essing, and Goethe, which, from the cir- 
cumstance of their being as familiar to the ])eople 
as homseliold goods, arc rarely performed, t 
saw but little that was really original. iTrans- 
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lations from our Sheridan, ^lorton, and Shak> 
speare, constitute a manager’s stock in trade in 
those, the higher branches of tlic drama; and it 
must be owned that the wonderful ])ower dis- 
played in the German versions almost identifies 
the works with the ingenious productions of t!ie 
country. The “ School for Scandal,” the “Cure 
for the Heart Ache,’’ (under the title of “ Tfw 
Taylor and his Son^^) “ Othello,” “ Hamlet,*’ 
“ Richard the Third,” “ King Lear,’" the 
“Merchant of Venice,” “ jMacbeth,” and 
“ Heiu'y the h’ourth,” have been admirably 
rendered. Imagine the powers of the man who 
can translate, without injury, the quaint phrase- 
ology of the Fat Knight!^' Imagine the rich- 
ness of a language than can supply a version of 
the quips and quiddities of that strange crea- 
tion of the most fertile of fancies ! The suc- 
cessful adoption of “ Macbeth” is the less sur- 
|)rising, in that the wild vagaries of our poet, 
which make up the witches’ dialogue, arc so ad- 

• I have been told by KngUshnicn, familiar with the 
Uerinah language and passionately fond of the drama, 
that not a sentence has been lost or badly rendered. 
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inirably suitecf to the German genius, which de- 
lights in things unearthly, supernatural, vague, 
and mysterious. But even here there are strik- 
ing instances of the copiousness of the language, 
for not only is all that is strange, whimsical, 
and obscure, foithfully translated without the 
aid of transpositions and alterations of measure, 
but the very discord of the author becomes in 
version the purest harmony. Tliis will seem a 
bold assertion, demanding something in tlie 
shape of support I will elucidate my meaning 
by a quotation. 

At the opening of Shakspeare’s iMacbeth, ^ 
the witches hold the following colloquy : 

First IVlic/i. Wlicn shall wo three meet again ! 

In ihiinder, lightning, or in rain? 

Second Witch. When tiie hurley burly's done — 

When the battle’s lost and won. 

Third Witch. That will he ere set of sun ’■ 

First I \ itch . here tl ic place ? 

Second Witch. Upon the heath. 

Third Witch. There to meet with Macbeth. V 

As the object of the poet ‘was to produce a 
rJiyming dialogue, there is clearly a deficiency 
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of feet in the last line, whicli, one of our adapters, 
or commentators, has supplied by an interpola- 
tion. In the acting copy of Macbeth'" the 
passages run thus : 

First Witch, Where the place ! 

Second Witch. Upon the heath. 

Third li’itch. There to meet with— 

First Witch. Whom ! 

Thifxl IVitch. Macbeth.” 

Here tlie verse runs smoothly, but at the ex- 
])ence of altering the originaL^ Voss, the Ger- 
man translator, or rather one of tlie Gernxm 
translators, gives it thus : 

Frstc Here. Wan rnfen wir Drei uns welder den 
In Donner, Bite uiid Kcgengus.s ? 

Znxitc Here. V/an des Schlachteiis wirwar ruht — 

Wami dcr Seiger stelu iin Bhit. 

Drifte Here. Eh der abend sinlt, wind's gut. 

Erste Ilexc. Wo derort? 

Zwciic Next . Die heide dort. 

Drittc Ilexc. Treden aiich den AFacbeth dort. 

Tlie improvement in the versification will . 
here be obvious Jto the most tasteless and tin re- 
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fined ear. Schiller, who has rather imitated 
thin translated, Shakspeare’s JVIacbeth,’’ gets 
rid of the- difficulty our author experienced, b,y 
altering the whole passage. 

I have spoken of the poverty of the Germans 
in original tragedy and' corned^, judging from 
the number of the representations given in those 
brandies of tlie drama during a four months'’ 
stay in their capitals. Drawing an inference 
from the same jireinises, (for my acquaintance 
with German literature is too sliglit to permit 
me to reason from any other,) it appears that 
they are rieJi in an inverse ratio in the depart- 
ments of melo-drama, burlesque, and musical 
farce. The latter is of course but a ramifica- 
tion of the talent so fertile in the production of 
operas; tlic former are genuine German off- 
spring, and though very generally adopted by 
foreign dramatists, are offensive to good taste 
from their outre^ supernatural, and horrifying 
properties — their continual association of the 
•name of the Deity witli ultra-pathos and heroic 
sentiment — their incessant appeals to heaven in 
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the form of prayer. ^ It may be^said that these 
last peculiarities are properly the faults of the 
(Immatic authors, and are no test of the taste 
and feelings of the German public. This miglit. 
be true of the works of , those mighty geniuses 
whose dominion bver th^'" reading world enabled 
them to give an impulse and a tone to dramatic 
writing, or rather entitled -tliem to loosen the 
rein of their fancies with impunity ; but the 
same cannot be said of the minor modern scrib- 
blers — the poetasters, farce writers, and ])ant(>- 
niimebnanufacturers ; their business is to catcli 
“ the Cynthia of the minute,"’ to ‘‘ hold as"twere 
the mirror up to nature,” — to borrow taste and 
not to form it. Hence, the toleration of ])ro- 
faneness and extravagance is an oftcncc directly 
cliargeable to the German ])ublic ; it is an evi- 
dence of tJtelr character, their vitiated ap})etite, 
to which the author is perhaps an unwilling 

* Tills last ofl’eucc is likewise very common on the 
I'reiicli stA^c. In “ Fra Diavolo,’" “ Masaniello,” and 
“ Zafvipa,” we have hymns in concert. Spontini indulges 
m a similar clap-trap, and introduces as a finale to Ids 
I'ernaiid Cortez a huge silver cross, bclbrc which I’erii* 
vians and Spaniards bend the knee. 
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caterer, moved by the' melancholy truism that 
those 

Who live to please, must please to live.” 

If the German theatre be a delightful place 
of recreation on account of the excellence of 
the stage representations and decorum of the 
audience, how essentially is the gratification 
lieightened by the arrangements in the area for 
the comfort and convenience of visitors ! No 
rushing and sciueezing for a seat in the pit — no 
bawlings of orangewomen — no slamming of 
doors — no heartless sounds of laughter from the 
wretched Cyprian, offensive to modest specta- 
tors and subversive of the interest of tlie scene. 
It is idle to talk to mcfi with empty purses and 
assailed by pressing calls ; otherwise it might 
be suggested to our lA)ndon managers that they 
would derive much ultimate advantage from an 
adoption of many of the German regulations. 
I suppose the recommendation has been offered 
a hundred times over, and tlie indifference witli 
v/hich it has l)ecn met, is an earnest of the 
neglect that would attend all future hints. 
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The institutions for the relief of the poor, 
the aged, and the diseased, at Vienna, are on 
an extremely liberal scale, (considering that 
they entirely depend upon the government,) and 
provide for so many of the infirmities of human 
life, that siicli a thing as a beggar, or a pauper 
cripple is never seen in the public streets. At 
Berlin these matters are not so well ordered 
either in point of extent or general comfort. 
I visited the greater part of them, but found 
little to admire excepting in the institutions for 
the blind, and for the deaf and dumb. The 
directors of these establishments have each had 
the advantage of being in hingland, and seve- 
rally asvsured me that their respective systems 
were better adapted to ufie objects in view tlian 
those of our own country. This assertion I 
could neither contradict nor assent to, thougli 
it was borne out, as far as the school for tlie 
blind was concerned, by the testimony of Dr. 
Howe, an American physician, 1 liad the plea- 
sure of meeting there, and who subsequently 
suffered some persecution at the hands of the 
Prussian government. I can only say, without 
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any reference to degrees of excellence, that I 
have heard the dumb speak, and seen the blind 
write, and have witnessed efforts of memory 
and victories over natural impediments at once 
astonishing an4 affecting; in a word, I have 
seen numbers of the youth of both sexes snatched 
from perdition, and rendered by the philan- 
tliropic toil of tlieir fellow creatures good Chris- 
tians and useful meml^ers of society. 

On the night of the 5th of March I quitted 
llerlin in a lumbering eil-wagen, supped at 
Potsdam, and reached the venerable toWn of 
]\lagdeburg in tlie middle of tlie next day. 
The people of Magdeburg ])ique theinselyes on 
their females, their fortifications, and their free- 
dom. 

Of the first I saw not eiioimh to be able to 

O 

determine their claim to superiority over the 
rest of the broad-mouthed, splay-footed, and 
white-haired Prussians : the second are un- 
questionably first-rate, and would e^cctually 
baffle an enemy from without : the third is a 
German anomaly, and exists centemporaneously 
with a shackled press and a secret police ; that 
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is, people may (and I hfive beard tliein) drink 
Five la liherte ! Vivent les coyisiitutions I in a 
coffee-room, y3apered with a representation of 
the French revolution in 1830, and the next 
morning be waited ii])on Avith a notice to quit, '' 
or removed to less comfortable (piarters than 
their own. 

Magdeburg ])ossesses a fine old clmrch in 
the Gothic style, built about four hundred years 
ago, and called The Dome.'*'' This, how- 
ever, is comparatively a modern edifice, for 
there are still remnants of a tabernacle ei<i;lit 
hundred years old, on the site of which the ])re- 
sent church has been erected. It contains no- 
tliing remarkable beyond a few monuments, 
and a pulpit of sculptured alabaster, a font and 
an altar composed of solid masses of juwphyry. 

There are no manufacturers at IVIagdeburg, 
excepting in tlie article of chicoree, or succory. 
It derives its chief wealth from the circumstance 
of its being a great market oV emporium for grain 
and gras’s, and from its containing a garrison of 
four thousand men. The theatre is a vile hole, 
and tile spielers heueiiih mediocrity. I survived 
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the first act of Rossini’s Barber of Seville/’ 
ii) which a stj^uab Rosina remorselessly mur- 
dered (J7ia voce poca fa^* and a Figaro, six 
feet high by four broad, blundered through 
the Largo al factotum^'' einbellishing it with 
occasional bobs, whistles, and hilarious shrieks, 
such as are wont to accompany an Irishman’s 
leap and shilelagb flourish in a Donnybrook 

As I was anxious to get to Hanover, I could 
only afford a brief stroll through Brunswick, 
and a few visits to tlie haunts of the politicians. 
The people liere arc great reformers. In every 
conditorei and cafe-liaiis the talk was of radi- 
cal change and revolution ; of tlie English 
Reform Bill and the Folish refugees. IVly 
guide sliowed me exultingly tlie ruins of tlie 
ex-duke’s palace, and remarked that it was a 
monument of public sjiirit which could not but 
be viewed by strangers with ten-fold the interest 
inspired by ordhiary lions. The present duke , 
Wilhelm, though not universally beloved, is, 
on the whole, tolerably well thought of; and 
the people seem disposed to let the desired 
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t liangos emanate from him, rather than to pre- 
cipitate events by new commotions. Cesi im 
(issex hon dmhle^'' would they say, mam it 
faut avoir des* changemens^ et le dice f era mieim 
d'" arranger ces affaires avant qiie nous Vohlu 
gerons^ I had the pleasure to meet his serene 
highness, some time afterwards, at a party at 
the Duke of (Cambridge’s, and again at the house 
of Baron Wangenlieim, the grand marshal of 
Hanover; and as his serene highness was anx- 
ious to know wliat his radical subjects said of 
him, I made bold to repeat the current phrase 
quoted above. Princes do not always lilce to 
hear the truth, which perhaps is tlie reason 
wliy it is so seldom told them. Lemuel (xulli- 
ver, in extinguishing the burning palace of tlu‘ 
Lilliputian sovereign, offended wliile he served; 
and many a man’s fortune has been spoiled ci\‘ 
now by too much familiarity witli his supe- 
riors."^ As 1, however, had had but little 

’ All anecdote was related to me, when at Hcrlin, ot 
the good humour with which i’redcric the Great was 
wont to bear the corrections of those about him. Ilis 
majesty was no scholar, yet he delighted in wise saws 
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schooling in the art of addressing the mighty of 
the earth, and felt that in the present instance I 
was merely reporting the sentiments of others, — 
not giving utterance to any opinions of my own, 
— I ventyred to deviate from ordinary court 
^phraseology ; and it is no trifling mark of the 
generosity of the duke^s character that, so far 
from being offended at my freedom, he invited 
me to Brunswick ; where,’’ said he, ‘‘I will 
giVe you an opportunity of learning the senti- 
ments of the u})per classes also/' 

Wilhelm, reigning Duke of Brunswick, is a 
remarkably |ine young man, of about twenty- 


arid classical scraps ; the latter of which he soinetiiries 
quoted with a profound disregard ol’grainniatical precision. 
Walking one day in the gardens at Potsdam, acconi- 
panied by some aides-de-camp and a certain professor, 
the king was struck with the singular taste of a parti- 
cular individual, and ejaculated ; De gustiba^ non < .s7 
dhpidvsilihus.'’ The impropriety of the last two syllabh ' 
instantly jarred on the well taught ear of the professor, 
who -called out “ Dvm — duiUy sire.” Frederic stopped, 
stared at his tutor, and exclaiming, Dunnne — dununc ! 
yes, I am dumme T' burst into a hearty langli. The un- 
initiated reader must know that dummt is tfic .(Jennan 
word tor stupid. 
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three years of age. His countenance, which is 
rather full, lacks intelligence ; biit his figure is 
unexceptionable, and, with his dancing, called 
forth (at a ball at the Duke of Cambridge’s) the 
warmest encomiums from tlie Hanoverian ladies. 

OA, qii'il a la jolie tonrnicre^'' and “ Sehr 
hupsche mann /” were repeated in every quarter. 
His liighness did not,liowever, appear to estimate 
properly the adulation of liis fair countrywo- 
men, for he religiously abstained from seeking 
their acquaintance, confining his attentions to 
the one or two English ladies present ; a pre- 
ference which excited a slight degiree of pique 
in the majority. 

At Brunswick I liired a private carriage to 
convey me to Hanover ; the driver of which, by 
way of avoiding clumsste-haiiseii^ or turnpikes, 
took me a short cut across a sandy moor, and de- 
posited me in a ditch within ten miles of Han- 
over. No great harm was done, but the fact 
is worth mentioning as a beacon to future 
travellers^ who may be induced to employ simi- 
lar conveyances. 

It was quite refreshing, after passing so much 
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time amongst black eagles, blue coats, and 
lofty cliacos, ‘to find a sentinel at the barrier of 
Hanover dressed like one of our grenadier 
guards, and to see the old crown and G.R., and 
here and there a new W.R. on different items 
of government property. I fancied myself 
already in England ; and when I entered the 
Hotel d’Hanovre, and found that my bed was 
not in my refectory, as jit Prague, Rerlin, anc! 
Vienna, the illusion was quite complete. 
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Constitution of the Hanoverian Aristocracy — Character of 
the Duke and Duchess oi* Cambridge — Loyalty of the 
Hanoverians — IVl Hilary — Ladies. 

It is rather singular that, considering the rela- 
tive positions of Great Rritaiii and Hanover, so 
little syinpathy sliould appear to exist between 
the two kingdoms. Acknowledging the same 
sovereign ; deriving a line of rulers from tlie 
same source ; and linked by a common ’interest 
during the great struggle arising out of the 
French revolution — the two branches of his 
' Britannic majesty’s dominions areas much sepa- 
rated, or as little allied by common interest and 
friendship, as if tlj^ey respectively belonged to 
the Emperor of Austria and the King of the 
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Sandwich isUnds. This indifference, however, 
to the conceAs of the other is purely an Eng- 
lisk weakness ; w^ never speak or think of 
Hanover l^ut in the same breath witli a ridi- 
culous aiJil unmerited sneer at German \^omen, 
*dr at the adaptation of the place to the refuge 
of a sovereign who is a" complete slave of 
party clamour. The Hanoverians, on the other 
liand, are perfectly free from prejudice; and so 
far from indulging in frequent censures of 
natura}(^eaknesses, eagerly testify their regard 
for their fellow subjects whenever the oppor- 
tunity offers. It is natural enough certainly 
that the concerns bf a great state should occupy 
more of the attention of a small one, than the 
former, amid its multitudinous and engrossing 
cares, can devote to the affairs of the latter. 
But it* does not thence follow that the petty 
principality should be treated with contumely 
and contenqit ; nor is^it a sufficient ground for 
a sweeping condemnation of a large })ortion of 
its population, that one individual, no matter 
from what cause, is in b(id odour with the 
majority of the mighty Babylon. 
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Two oi^uthree works have alteady appeared, 
which, treating of the states north of 

Germany, comprise a vi^w ^ the statis^cs and 
administratiorf of Hanover ; but th^y have,* I 
b'elievfe, said little of the state of soppty in that 
kingdom, and are even vainness as text bopld^ 
regarding its pdfilicaff (iondition, seeing that at 
the very moment at which I write, the whole 
frame of government is undergoing a material 
and important change. I have it not in my 
power to supply the deficiency in theidtter re- 
spect ; •for though circumstances have put me 
in possession of the nature of the afterations 
intended to b^ laid before tlie Chambers hy the 
viceroy, yet it is by no means cejL;tain that the 
dcpiitiesof the people — -the Unter Canimer, or 
Lower House — will be content to receive all 
that is offered them, while reforta is in fashion, 

j 

and turbulent, ambitious spirits have so much 
free scope for the exercii^ of their disaffeefion. 

The customs of societv are not, however, de- 

• , • % 

])endent on such contingencies ; and I have no 

doubt that whatever modifications the science of 

s* 

rule i^ay undergo in the birth-place of the firJ|;^ 

VOL. IT. H 
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GeorgCj^ the minor affairs of life (if. the art of 
enjoying oneself he a minor affair) will still jog 
on inudi in the sai^e way. 

The community of Hanover fs divided, like 
that of Hindustan, into four, great tribes or 
castes — tlie nobilitv, or haute societi ; the civil 
and military officers, who possess no order con- 
ferring personal nobility ; the merchants, law- 
yers, and trades- people; and the journeymen, 
servants, and labourers : and tliese four divi- 
sions arB separated by as strong a line of de- 
marcation as that which keeps asunder the 
brahmins, rajpoots, rayuts, and sudras. 

An bid law, wliicli to tin’s moment has not 
been repealed, though the suspension of its 
operation, and the good taste of the government, 
have rendered it a mere dead letter, imposes 
the penalty of death on any pobleman who shall 
form a matrimonial alliance with one who is 
not in every respect his ec|ual. A community 
which, in any age, could tolerate such an enact- 
ment, must, from the first, have been essentiall} 
aristocratic in its composition ; and as German in- 
stitutions are remarkable for their imm utability, 
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it may readily be conceived that the noblesse 
of the present day are not utterly insensible to 
the charms of exclusiveneifs. The axe, it is 
true, no longer shortens the physical existence 
of the rash Graf* who shall dare to espouse a 
virtuoys and accoin|)lished' woman of lowly 
birth, but the sneers and coptumely of the more 
prudent nobles accompany his temerity to the 
end of his days, and have no trifling influence 
on the happiness of a man of commonly nervous 
sensibilities. How much they affect the peace 
of her,* who, aspiring to rank and title, forsakes 
the humble path which owned the adornment 
of her infaney and youth, it is needless to say. 
History teems with too many examples of the 
folly of such ambitious indulgence. 

The consequence of thus arbitrarily limiting 
the matrimonial choice of the nobility to their 
immediate circle of acquaintances may readily 
be conceived. The blood gets sadly intermixed, 
and file wjiole community is thus resolved into 
one large family, tenaciously jealous of its an- 


H 


* Count. 
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cicnt ])rivile^es5 and careless of-mental cultiva- 
tion, since its possession cannot advance or its 
absence retard the‘|fijomotion of any one member. 

There is one section of the aristocracy, how- 
ever, which enjoys an exemption from the rule 
in question; yet evon theiT freedom is not com- 
pletely without alloy. I allude to those officers 
in both branches of the service, who, wearing 
the Hanoverian Guelphic Order, en joy a degree 
of personal consequence, and possess all the 
privileges in society pertaining to those who are 
noble by birth. IViey may marry wlio they 
will, but then their wives do not partake in their 
honorary rank. The latter caiihot appear at 
court on gala-clays, nor are they very frequent 
guests at the viceroy's palace at any time ; not 
that they would not be received on tlie footing 
of other guests if they chose to present them- 
selves ; but a natural (though I tliink an un- 
founded) apprc*hension of encountering incivility 
and hauteur, added to the necessity ()f keeping 
up an appearance and equijxige beyond tlicii 
means, induce them to forego the evanescent 
honour. 
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Thus, confiji^eci within their own circle, hav- 
ing but little taste for literary purl^uits, ancl no 
inducement to intellectual <^xertion, the Hano- 
verians of th# first class pass their lives in a 
])erpetual search after amusement and delasse- 
merit. Their grand ^^im seems to be to escape 
from themselves, an3 to seek a substitute for 
study and conversation in dancing, music, the 
theatre, and the card-table. 

But however rnucTi this mode of life and the 
privileges of their rank may separate the no- 
blesse from the other classes of the community, 
and render them objects of jealousy and di?;- 
like, within thpir particular sphere, they practise 
all the amenities of manner which distinguish 
and adorn the German character. Towards 
one another, and towards a chance stranger 
guest, their demeanour is kind, considerate, and 
unafiected. The English, in particular, re- 
ceive a large portion of their friendly attention ; 

and when once admitted within the aristocratic 

« 

pale, become the objects of their most anxious 
solicitude. My ovvm case was singularly in 
point. Arriving at Hanover a perfect stranger. 
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I followed the example of all, travellers in atT 
tending one|)f the levees of his Royal Highness 
the Duke of Catn33ridge5 purposing to depart 
immediately. The next mornitig, however, I 
was waited on with an invitation to the palace ; 
and being introduced to her Royal Highness 
t!ie Duchess of Cambridge, was instantly re- 
ceived by the whole society op a footing of 
ecjuality. My stay extended to seven weeks, 
and during that time I was not permitted to 
,<spei1d three evenings at my own hotel. This 
flattering notice, of course, originated’ in the 
condescending kindness of their royal high- 
nesses ; and I cannot but rejoice in the oppor- 
tunity liere afforded me of acknowledging the 
obligation, and of doing justice to those exalted 
characters. 

There are, perhaps, few members of the royal 
family of Great Britain who are less known to 
tl^ English nation, or who occu])y less space in 
public thought, than the Duke and Duchess of^ 
Cambridge. 

The former, from the natural unobtrusive- 
ness of his character, and from tjie fact of his 
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never having Ijeld any prominent political ap- 
pointment at home is only knotvn to us' by 
report, as a prince of kindly disposition and 
liberal principles ; while hct royal highness, a 
native of Germany, and the consort of the Duke 
nly since his nomination to the government of 
Hanover, is a perfect stranger to all wlio had 
not the pleasure of being presented to her 
during her occasional visits to these realms. 

L- 

This ignorance of thiSsc illustrious personages 
must chiefly result from the habitual indiffer- 
ence of our public news caterers to objects at a 
distance; for it will not be disjiuted that the 
intercourse which subsists between the Hanove- 
rians and their rulers, affords infinitely better 
opportunities for arriving at a correct conc ep- 
tion of the characters of the latter, than tlit 
style and circumstances of high life in England 
can ever allow us to have of knowing the merits 
and foibles of that portion of the royal family 
which is found in London, Windsor, or Brighton. 
W^e hear of their movements, their ])arties, and 
their public charities; but beyond these it is 
difficult to penetrate. 
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In' the little town of Hanover, on the con- 
trary, where * the Duke and Duchess hold a 
court, distinguished alike for its gaiety and 
innocence, personal character admits of little 
disguise ; and though the minlile investigation 
of each action of one's life, and a rigid scrutiny 
into each detail, may, as Madame de Stael 
observes, offer obstacles to a jiust comprehension 
of the ensemble''^ of character, yet it is impos- 
sible that in a small society any glaring defect 
in th^ leading members should escape detection, 
or the influence of any pre-eminent virtue fail 
to be experienced. Hence, much is known of 
the exalted individuals wliom i have ventured to 
bring into question, and it is upon the report 
of some of the most intelligent and amiable 
members of the Hanoverian community, con- 
firmed by personal observation, that the details 
here submitted are founded. 

To the casual observer, the most striking 
feature in the character of tlie Duke of Cam- 
bridge is an amiable franjkncss combined with a 
cheerful dignity, which at the same time that it 
inspires those who are permitted to address him 
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with an agree^le confidence, prcscvUs an ef- 
fectual barrier to familiar or impertinent intru- 
sion. That this frank and candid deportment 
does not spring from any strained desire to 
conciliate, but^^is the offspring of a genuine 
gaietc de ewur^ tempered by education, and the 
severity of court eti(|uette will readily be |)er- 
ceived by those who watch the lively emotions 
produced in his royal highness by the mazy 
dance, the sound of music, the jest of the Lust- 
spiel,*' or the touching pathos of the higher 
brandies of the drama. A deeper investigation 
of the private life of the l^Li^e will exhibit to 
the iiiquirer tlie more solid qualities of pru- 
dence, benevolence, and the most rigid inte- 
grity. His household expenditure is conducted as 
carefully as may be consistent with liberal hos- 
pitality and the dignity of his station, while his 
private cliarities are unbounded. I have heard 
them rated at £0000 a year and upwards ; an 
* enormous sum, when the extent of the population 
of the stated, and the^cheapness of the neces- 
saries of life, are considered. 

Comedy. 

H 5 
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Integrity of purpose — a necessary property 
in those cntriVsted with the happiness of thou- 
sands — is not however merely a personal quality 
with his royal highness. It is indispensable that 
those about him. should be, like Brutus’s Portia, 
above suspicion ; and I do not hesitate to 
affirm, that it is impossible a prince should 
be surrounded by a staff more remarkable for 
amenity of manners and personal worth. Of 
the extent of the talents of the Duke of Cam- 
bridge but little is really known ; but this is an 
evil inseparable from the condition of British or 
salaried princes. The circumstances which call 
for the development of great mental qualities 
do not operate in their case; they have little or 

f eagerly avail myself of this opportunity of ex- 
pressing my deep sense of the kindness of Sir W. 
Davison and Viscount i'incaslfe, two of his Royal High- 
ness’s slalf. Though utterly unknown to eitlicr of these 
gentlemen, they took the greatest pains to introduce me 
to society at large, and render my stay in Hanover in- 
teresting and agreeable. To Lord Tincastle my thanks 
are particularly due, and it is a subject of no little scJI- 
gratulation that I enjoy the friendship of one so amiable 
and enlightened — who possesses the esteem of all his 
itcquaintunces, and who adorns by’ liis conduct the pro- 
fession of a soldier, and the rank of a nobleman. 
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no share in the executive branch of governhient, 
and are never * subjected to thost? struggles for 
wealth and preferment which bring us ac- 
quainted with the intellectual calibre oP the 
generality of Inankind. It may be thought 
that an exception to this truism is to be found 
in the person of the Duke of Cambridge, inas- 
much as the duties of his office arc apparently 
of an independent character. But I ^believe the 
fact to be, that the provisions of tlie Hanoverian 
constitution circumscribe the free will gf the 
vicerqy, as much as the cliarter of Great Britain 
limits the personal independence of our sove- 
reign.! Were it otherwise, however, I feel as- 
sured that the Duke of Cambridge would not be 
found deficient in statesman-like attributes, 
sound judgment, and strong good sense. His 
royal highness’s conversation is rich, original, 
and varied ; and I confess that on the five or 
six occasions when he honoured me with his 
notice, I was {)erfectly unprepared for the mul- 
titude of questions which he put to me regard- 
ing the social and political positions of India, 
Persia, Turkey, and Russia. It is a trite 
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remark that the faculty of questioning is a 
stronger evidence of ability than that of fur- 
nishing rational replies : the one resulting from 
tluj possession of a cultivated mind ever seeking 
an increase of k^wledge, the other being merely 
(at least in a traveller) the necessary conse- 
quence of a little observation. 

In attempting to delineate th^ character of 
the Duchess of Cambridge, I feel that I ven- 
ture on a task at once difficult and delicate. 
Women, under all circumstances of civilized 
society, can rarely be well known to J:hose 
towards whom tliey do not stand in some degree 
of relationship, or wlio have not been admitted 
to a familiar, friendl}", and frequent intercourse 
with them. The comparative rarity of these 
opportunities is a notorious feature in all classes 
of the European cotmnunity ; but how nuicli 
more palpable is it in that select branch \vJiicI) 
is at once the dictator and tlie slave of form, — 

which has entrenched itself within impregnable 

* , 

barriers to guard against, the invasion of imper- 
tinence, and finds it hazardous to venture occa- 
sionally beyond their limits ? In Hanover, as 
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I have observed above, ordinary court cere- 
mony is greatly relaxed ; but though this faci- 
litates an acquaintanceship with the Duke of 
Cambridge’s qualities, it does not operate in 
precisely the same degree in ij^parting a know- 
ledge of her royal highness’s character. This 
must be my apology for a brief and imperfect 
sketch of that illustrious lady. 

During my residence in Hanover, it was my 
fortune to be fifteen times in the company of 
her royal highness, and I could not fail to be 
struck with the extraordinary case and unaf- 
fected cheerfulness which characterized the no- 
tice she bestowed on those around her. ^Vt Jier 
own residence, tlie Sehlosse, this affability of 
demeanour was still more apparent; it seemed 
to be her royal highness’s anxious desire to 
put all her guests on a tbmfortable footing, to 
manifest no partialities, or testify her sense of 
the existing distinction of ranks. And all this 
evidently proceeded from spontaneous goodness 
of heart ; no effort was visible ; no contrast sub- 
sisted between the smile of the lip and the 
expression of tfie eye ; kindness and courtesy 
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went hand in hand. Her royal Mghness speaks 
English with considerable fluency, and displays 
an intimate acquaintance withour institutions and 
the usages of English society. It is not at present 
very probable that lier royal highness may ever 
be required to take a prominent part in public 
affairs; but should the course of events by 
chance c^l for the exercise of^^the stronger 
qualities of her i^in^, I am greatly mistaken if 
she will not be discovered to possess those mas- 
culine virtues, which, if history speaks sooth, 
have given princesses on more than one occa- 
sion, a large and happy influence over public 
destinies. 

As a mother, her royal highness the Duchess 
of Cambridge is a pattern for her sex. The un- 
ceasing interest she takes in the mental cultiva- 
tion of the little Princess Augusta is a subject of 
general commendation, and its beneficial re- 
sults are singularly ajiparent in the person of 
the princess herself, who, at nine years of age, 
displays a precocity of understanding, combined 
with infantine simplicity, at once astonishing 
Lind gratifying. Prince George of Cambridge 
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is generally absent in England, but the ma- 
ternal solicitude of the duchess^ for his v/elfare 
is obviously intense and affecting. 

It has been recently hinted in one of the 
public journals, that the Duchess of Caifibridge 
exercises an undue influence over her illustri- 
ous husband, and thwarts his better intentions. 
The assertion, evidently proceeding from one 
of the Hanoverian demagogues who corres})ond 
with the Tillies,^' would, it was probably ex- 
pected, have acquired ready credit at a time 
when anything affecting the integrity of royalty 
was particularly popular. That it is utterly 
false and disingenuous any one accustomed to 
move in the same sphere with their royal high- ’ 
nesses could readily aver ; but were it other- 
wise, the party originating the libel could not 
from their situation iif life know any thing 
about the matter. 

Loyalty is a strong feature in the character 
of the Hanoverians. Le “ Notre 

is theif frequent theme, and they sigli over a 
state of things which deprives them of tlie pre- 
sence of a sovereign they revere. There may 
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not possibly be so much enthusiaism on the sub- 
ject as there fi^rmerly was, for his late majesty 
did much' to annihilate the devotion of his 
German subji^ts, by a cpurse of conduct emi- 
nently^ calculated to shake the attachment of 
the warmest hearl% When the term of his 
promised visit to his Hanoverian dominions 
approached, every scheme that pure affection 
and respect could J^evise was adopted, to do 
honour to the illustrious guest. The ancient 
^splendour of Herrn -Hausen and Walmoden 
were, in fancy, seerf to revive : numberless 
parties on a liberal ^nd elegant scale were ar- 
ranged, and, when his majesty was announced 
to be witliin a few miles of the town, the whole 
community with one accord went out to meet 
him. In the entire course of his splendid feign 
George the Fourth was never honoured by so 
unequivocal a mark of his ])eople's attachment. 
Cut how was it acknowledged ? Cy a cold, re- 
pulsive,* and ungracious demeanour— by an 

It is said, that on passing the entrance gate, a poor 
man put a petition in at tlic window of tins royal car- 
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Utter disregard of the unaffected homage of 
love and loyalty. His late majesty .shut him- 
self up in the old electoral country house a1 
Herrn-Haiisen, and excepting wfien he dined 
with the viceroy and exhibited himself for a few 
seconds at a window of his residence on the oc- 
casion of a fete in the garden, tlie Hanoverians 
were never biased with a sight of their sove- 
reign. The impolicy of diis proceeding was 
manifest in the disgust which for a long time , 
possessed the whole kingdoni ; but the Germans 
are an indulgent, forgiving people, and readily 
seeking an excuse for the king in his reported 
indisposition, endeavour to forget the offence 
put upon their zeal in hopes of more considera- 
tion from his present majesty, whenever he 
may favour them with a visit. • 

The body which, next to the hereditary no- 
bility, occupies the most important position in 
the Hanoverian circle, is the military. It may, 
])crhaps, bear too great a disproportion to the 


liage, which was received by a certain medical secretary, 
wlio threw it out again at the opposite side ! 
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extent of the population of the states, and it 
appears to be encumbered with too lai-ge a 
staff; but the discussion of this question is 
rather out of the province^^ of these volumes, and 
besides that, I am not prepared with sufficient 
information to examine it dispas^nately. At 
Hanover there are two regiments perpetually 
quartered, (tha- guards and the yagers,) toge- 
ther with a dctachfhent of hussars and the head- 
quarters of the artillery. The officers, most 
of whom have been in England, live very much 
in the style of the British, keeping up excellent 
messes and causing tlieir table to be served after 
the same rules. Nationality apart, I cannot 
but think this custom far superior to the ordi- 
nary German habit of causing each dish to be 
brought sepaAtcly before the company. In 
the former case, the epicure, having bis feast 
before him, indulocs in a reconnoivssance of the 
various dishes, and selects the viands which 
offer the most delectable gratification to his 
gastronomic cravings ; in the latter, ignorant of 
what is to come, he swallows the cates in the 
consecutive order of their appearance, and, when 
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quite sated, with soup, fish, kraut, sausage, 
cotelettc, and braten, is mortified with the en- 
trie of a delicious mor^eaii^ which the appre- 
hensions of indigestion and concomitant night- 
mares compel him to decline absorbing. 

On the afternoons ap])ropriated to the re- 
ception of guests, the bands of tlie regiments 
attend in the ^mess-rooms, and;I scarcely know, 
a greater treat than to hear the compositions of 
Weber and Beethoven played by these scientific . 
and tasteful musicians. The Hunter's Chorus 
from Der FriescImtZy executed on the bugles of 
the Hanoverian yagers, ili a splendid piece of 
work, and will long survive the caprices of 
fashion and the wearying effect of repetition 
elsewhere. The artillery have a band, as well 
as the hussars, grenadier guards, and yagers, 
and when tlie wliolc play together (as they are 
instructed to do,) on the occasion of a public 
inspection by the viceroy or commandant, the 
effect surpasses all description. The hussar 
and grenadier bands are tutored to perform on 
wind or string, instruments as circumstances 
may require, and it is really difficult to say on 
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which they are most proficient. But why do I 
talk ? are they\iot Germans ? and is not the soul 
of the merest Bauer"^ filled with music from 
his infancy ? Is not each, officer professor — at 
least in taste and spirit — and is not the viceroy of 
Hanover himself an ardent patroip^^ harmony ? 
Why paint the lily ?’' Why gild refined 
.gold ?**’ 

Every English visitor is a welcome guest at 
the tables of the Hanoverian officers, and 
every attention that genuine good-fellowship 
can suggest is cordially tendered. The gentle- 
men are for the mof^f part well acejuainted with 
England, and with our language and usages, 
and being moreover middle-aged men, and men 
of the world, they prove most agreeable com- 
panions. 

But there is another feature in the Hanove- 
rian military which must, for a considerable 
time, endear them to Englishmen, inde])endently 
of their intrinsic merit. They are associated 
with the recollection of tlie greatest deeds 


Peasant. 
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acliicved by the British arms during the mighty 
struggle with Napoleon. Thej^are the debris 
of that glorious legion which spr^gl^ terror 
through the ranks of the hostile invader of 
Spain, Portugal, and Belgium. Numberless 
breasts are dlj^-ated with the Waterloo medal ; 
and numberless tongues, but for the natural 
modesty of th^. German cliaracter, could speak 
of Talavcra, Vittoria, St. Sebastian, Orthes, 
Toulouse, Nivelle, &c. The spirit of animosity 
engendered by the French occupation of Hano- 
ver, •and strengthened by the contest in tlie 
Peninsula, is far from subsfding in the Hanove- 
rian states ; and it is a fact tliat the military 
view with alarm and grief the pros])ect of any 
general war in Europe in which British and 
French troops may be found united. Old fel- 
lowship and a British sovereign inspire tlie 
Hanoverian soldier with a desire to make com- 
mon ’cause witli England in all disputes whicli 
are referred to the sword; but unextinguisliable 
dislike and amor patrlcc revolt at a junction, 
with France. one time during my stay in 
Hanover it was expected that a war between 
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France and Austria would arise out of the 
occupation 0^* Ancona by the former: — there 
was not then a single officer who did not heartily 
pray for Austrian triumph. 

There are two clubs in Hanover devoted to 
,aiews-reading5 cards, billiards, chess, scandal, 
and the chibouk. Qne is termed the hilUard 
club, from its posses'sing but one billiard table, 
and being the most reeherchee institution ; the 
oth^r, the nniseimi'^ club, because, thougli there 
are several billiard tables, there is no museum 
attached, and it is a place of general Resort 
for junior officers, who there live in clouds 
of tobacco smoke, I can divine no better rea- 
son for tlu^ titles of these establishments. 

The life of tlie Hanoverian officer, during 
these piping times of peace, possesses much 
sameness, but on the whole apj^cars to accord 
j^retty well with the German temperament. He 
rises at a reasonable hour, breakfasts at one, 
attends guard-mounting parade, drill, and tlu* 
orderly room ; dinesatfour, adjourns to the club, 
thence to a ball, evening party or dramatic re- 
presentation, and again to the club, where he 
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wiles away an Aour ruminating on past exploits, 
and sighing for that revolution jbf the political 
wheel which shall place war in the ascendant. 

A word on the Hanoverian ladies— and it 
must be a short one, for who dare hope to, 
analyse that luysterious piece of work, woman — 
whether she be brown as the Hindoo, black as 
the Negress, spjft as the Italian, lively as the 
French, fair as the Persian, and domestic as 
the English — without incurring the animosity of 
the whole sex in all its fierceness and awful in- 
tensity ? 

The married women of Hanover above forfy 
years of age patronise whist and boston, con- 
versaziones and carpet embroidery : those who 
have not yet reached the grand climacteric 
waltz, nurse and exhaust twelve hours a week 
ill their box at the theatre, (excepting on a 
benefit niglit,) yawning over tlie repetafar 
ha lust us of liistspiel, trauerspiel, and opera. 
They are all friendly, kind-hearted creatures, 
perfectly free from affectation, and much better^ 
educated than is necessary for all the purposes 
of their quiet life. 
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The rule of conduct establish^ for the guid- 
apce of the yoAng unmarried ladies is somewhat 
anomalouiiin its provisions, and deserves espe- 
cial mStition for its singplarity. Left at full 
liberty to dapce, to flirt;, to chat, and romp with 
^1 the young scions of nobility when they meet 
in a ball-room or at soiree, they are inhibited 
tlie slightest familiaf+ty on the promenade, or 
out of the iSaloons of gaiety ; nay, it is an under- 
stood thing that the parties shall not even stop 
to speak when they, meet in the public street, 
and'^it is rare indeed that a gentleman is allowed 
to see the junior fifinales of thg family during a 
morning call ! 

This contradictory state of things is the eff'ect 
of a partial decay of certain regulations laid 
down by discreet mothers of families abillit ten 
years since. It seems that, shortly anterior to 
that epoch, th%intcrcoi&frse of the youth of both 
sexes had attained, to a dangerous degree of 
intimacy, threatening sad confusion in the future 
progeny of the noblesse. This sorely terrified 
and perplexed those parents whose daughters 
were yet to be presented and, as people are 
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bonds which had hitherto 
been too much relaxed were noy drawn insuf- 
ferably tight. Freedom, amountin|j almost to 
licentiousness, was suddenly succeeded h^y 'starch 
prudery ; profligacy was hurled from her throne, 

V ' 

and the dynasty of reserve supplanted her autho- 
rity. But the genius of Germany is opposed 
to austerity, and the irdi^^'eign ol^the usurper 
soon became unpalatable. By and bye came 
innovation ; custom after custom fell into dis- 
use, and things rapidly reached the present 
incongruous point, where young and graceful 
girls are found horribly repulsive by day, and 
bewitchingly attractive by night. 

The dinner parties of Hanover are, for the 
most part, comp)sed exclusively of gentlemen 
and the ladies are thus deprived of one of those 
happy opportunities for strengthening their un- 

♦ No Hanoverian nobleman undefstands the s^nvoir 
vivre better than the gallant and venerable Count Alien . 
His dinners and wines are in tlie very best style, and are 
held in such high esteem, that to have /’et/ with the re- 
spected war minister (the count's present post) is tanta-^ 
mount, at Hanover, to possessing the entree of the Duke 
of Devonshire’s in l.ondon. 
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derstandings which put ' Jb:nglish women so 
much on a Icv^l with the lords of creation. In 
fact, the collision of intellect between the two 
sexes is very commonly eschewed throughout the 
u^)per classes in Germany. A Berlin^'* (De 
Stael loquitur,) “ les hommes ne causent guere 
qu^entreuoG ; Vttat militaire ieur donne une cer- 
taine rudesse^ qui inspire le besom de ne 
pas se gener pour les femmes!"^ At Hanover it 
is the etat diplomatique y conjoined with the at- 
tractions of tlie club, which apparently influ- 
ence the men in leaving the women to them- 
selves; and in this they evince both want of 
taste and judgment, for the education of females 
(as I have before observed) is remarkably 
soignee in that^^principality, and they want but 
a fair field to prove that their minds are as 
strong as they are graceful. 
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CHAPTER VII. 


The town of Hanover — The old Palace— Traditions — 
Musical taste — ^The Walmodcn Picture — German na- 
tionality — Parties — Relative ranks. 

It would, perhaps, be too much to affirm that 
Hanover is the inokt uninteresting of all German 
towns, but it is quite certain that there are few 
whose general aspect is less inviting. Without 
possessing any claims to an antiquity as remote 
as the niiddle ages, she offends your eye with 
her aged look in what is called the Old Town, 
and qffers no good specimens of modern taste 
in the portion denominated the New. Her 
houses are chiefly of a faded red brick, with 
high pointed roofs, some of tlie most ancient of 

I 2 
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wliich are .decorated with grotesque ornaments 
rudely carvc(^ in wo6d, wliile others present 
above the habitable apartments, large granaries 
of a conical form, whose front is* perforated 
with small arched windows, very much in the 
stjjJe of a pigeon-house. The more modern 
residences are, for the most p^t> built around 
the town, and face pleasant avenues which con- 
stitute the-chief promenades. The public edi- 
fices are few, and possess but little attraction. 
1 he pld Stadst-Hazis^ the house in which Leib- 
nitz 'v^as born, the Scblosse, (now merely used 
as offices and a temporary barrack,) the king’s 
stables and two or three churches, form the only 
Imis worthy a stranger’s insp’ection. The do- 
micile of the Duke of Cambridge has a good 
front, but as it forms one of a row of decent 
houses, it would scarcely be distinguished for a 
royal residence were it not for the sentinels at 
the gate. 

In the course of ten years, if nothing occurs 
to interfere with tlie works now in progress, 
Hanover will become a handsQine city. The 
destruction of the oldest and least sightly build- 
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ings has been commenced upon, and a plan 
laid down for the erection of new/streets. The 
old electoral palace amongst the first, is vanish- 
ing from the face of the earth under the auspices 
of the bricklayers and stone-masons, carrying 
with it a monument of the crimes and intrigues 
of the ancieiife court of Hanover. I never 
could pass that building without recurring in- 
voluntarily to the reign of the father of our 
George the First, and to the licentiousness for 
which it was distinguished. Who has not read 
of the*sufFerings of the poor princess of Celle, and 
the murder of the gallant and the fascinating 
Kbningsmarck ? The father of George the 
First, it is known, was devoted to a certain 

countess P , who exercised a pernicious in* 

Huence over the affairs of the state. When 
Prince Geoi’ge married the lovely daughter of 
the Duke and Duchess of Celle or Zell, the 
character and beauty of the latter acquired 
great weight at court, and shook the power 
of the intriguing Countess. The Countess ac- 
cordingly set her wits to work to counteract 
the efforts of her rival and superior, and 
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taking advantage of' the weakness and in- 
constancy of ♦^^he Pri^fee, who was by no means 
strongly attached to the Princess, she put her- 
self in his way, conquered him by the force of 
her charms, and in the capacity of mistress of 
both father and son, resumed her ascendancy at 
court. This sovereignty, constant persecution, 
and the indifference of her husband, were, na- 
turally endugh, sources of great misery to the 
unfortunate Princess of Celle, who, unable to 
support sucll an accumulation of cruelty, be- 
came a prey to settled grief. One of her suite, 
a young Polish count, named Koningsmarck, 
who was greatly attached to her before her 
marriage, offered the consolation of his society ; 
but, tender of the reputation of his royal .mis- 
tress, he took every possible precaution to guard 
her from any serious imputation. The vigi- 
lance and hatred of the Countess P were 

not, however, to be baffled. Working upon 
the mind of the first George, she roused in him 
suspicions of the Princess’s fidelity, and pro- 
cured the assassination of Koningsmarck one 
evening after he had been visiting the Princess. 
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This deed of blood w«*is followed by the incar- 
ceration of the Princess in a din^eon, in one of 
the old castles in the Hanoverian dominions, 
where she remained many years — and where, if 
my memory does not fail me, the poor thing 
died. I draw this piece of secret history from 
an old work which I fell in witli at the royal 
library at Hanover ; but, of course, do not 
pretend to voucli for its authenncity. The 
{Jtory, however, is devoutly credited in Hamv 
ver; and, as the subject is only a century old, 
there? could be little difficulty in establishing 
its truth from the records and pictures extant. 

Another story is told connected with the un- 
hallowed charactOT of tlie old j)alace, but would 
seem to belong to remoter times than the begin- 
ning of the eigliteenth century. 

It seems that when the workmen were clear- 
ing away the rubbish, from a cell near the 
foundation of the building, they found some 
skeletons, which were supposed, from the rem- 
nants of brown clothing, crosses, and beards^ 
to belong to m<?nks, who, liistory informs us, 
inhabited certain apartments tliere. Amoiiyst 
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, them was .the skeletotl' of a woman with her 

i ' ■ f," 

^hands bound X^ehind her ; from which myste- 
rious circumstance the patrons of the marvel- 
lous infer that the female fell a victim to 

the lustful* inclinations of the celibacious 

m 

fathers. 

The building next fated to destruction is the 
theatre, which appears to have occupied a 
central position in the palace. The interior has 
a heavy cheerless look, which is increased by 

the j^eliury dSplayed in the consumption of oil 

■y* 

^d wax (pandles. The boxes, of which there 
are two tiers, are decorated with old-fashioned 
gilding, and present so many abutments and 
projections in their divisions, that they resemble 
divers large chests piled one over the other in 
the form of an irregular semicircle. The or- 
chestra is spacious, well arranged, and exceed- 
ingly well conducted. Marschner, who is ce- 
lebrated throughout Germany for his exquisite 
composition, The Templar and the Jewess/' 
(an opera founded on Scott’s Ivanhoe,) inva- 
riably leads in person, and manifests a praise- 
worthy anxiety that justice is done to the mu- 
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sical department of the theatre. In fact, it 
could not be otherwise : the liiike of Cam- 
bridge is passionately fond of music, and having 
no inconsiderable critical acumen in matters of 
harmony, take& care that the annual allowance 
granted by government for the support of the 
theatre is not improperly bestowed. Add to 
this, that the audience are, nine out of ten at 
least, musical connoisseurs, and some of them 
surpass in talent even the prima^ donna, the 
soprano, basso, contr’ alto, &c. of the -stage 
itself. On Good Friday one of Handers best 
oratorios waff performed in the public concert 
room for the benefit of the poor, when the in- 
teresting and uncommon spectacle presented it- 
self some of the most charming members of 
the aristocracy, the talented portion of the 
bourgeoisie, and the corps operatiqtie joining in 
the benevolent and scientific exliibition. The 
Hanoverian countesses never appeared in so 
amiable a* light as when engaged in this office 
of charity, chaunting forth the sublinicst effu- 
sions of Handel’s* muse in concert with those 
whom they are too much accustomed to regard 
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with contlmpt. I fear that we might look 
in vain for a similar exhibition in England ; 
for, giving credit to the British aristocracy for 
as much individual excellence as falls to the lot 
of mankind in general, (and I am sure they de- 
serve it,) they are too easily scared by the 
demon Vulgarity,” — too apprehensive of the 
defilement of the servum pecua ^ — to enter upon 
any undertaking which is not decidedly exclu- 
sive. We see the effect of this ridiculous horror 
of contamination even in the very amusements 
of the nobility ; the theatre, watering-places, 
promenades, all are abandoned because they 
are equally open to the citizen and the shop- 
keeper; and it would be an abomination to he 
seoi (there lies the gist of the folly) in the 
same box or avenue with Mrs. Simpkins of 
Watling Street, or Mr. Grumskiii of Tower 
Hill. How much more powerfully would this 
feeling operate if it were proposed to associate' 
in a public performance of music, and place 

I^ady in juxtaposition with the crisp, 

red-haired Miss Snubbs — the haughty peeress 
accompanying the grocer’s daughter ! 
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If music be generally patronised iti Hanover, 
painting on the other hand rec^ves little or no 
encouragement. Excepting the private collec- 
tion of a Mr, Hausmann, which that person 
obligingly exposes to public view on Sundays, 
there is not an exhibition of any kind within 
the town. At the royal epuntry house, (Herrn- 
Hausen,) about a mile and a half from the town 
at the extremity of a noble allee of trees, there 
are some clever portraits of the various mem- 
bers of the house of Hanover, and of tlie' court 
of the electors ; and in the residence attached to 
the garden formerly belonging to Count Wal- 
moden, there is a splendid historical picture, re- 
prWnting Henry the Lion defending the Em- 
peror Frederick from the attack of the Roman 
rebels. The picture possesses considerable 
merit in detail, though the tout ememble is de- 
ficient in spirit and general effect. Attached to 
it is a brief history of the events which it repre- 
sents, and which forms one of the most interest- 
ing incidents in the Brunswick annals. 

Frederick, Diit of Suabia,'^ surnamed Bar- 
I translate from the German clescriptioTi. 
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b|rossa, tRe most noble of the Hohenstrau«en, 
elec^ Ki^jg of the Germans ^and Italians, 
in the year 1152, after the death of his uncle 
Conrad JII., to the entire satisfaction of all 
parties, being by his mother Judith, (a Guelphic 
princess, and sister of Henry the Magnanimous,) 
the cousin of Henry, surnamed the Lion.* 

To put an end to the long quarrels between 
the Guelphs and the Ghibellines, which had 
cost Germany so many men, under the reign of 
Conrad Hi., Frederick restored to his cousin, 
the young Duke of Brunswick, the duchy of 
Bavaria, which had been unjustly taken frorti 
his father, at the diet of the empire at Goslar, 
1154, by that means paving the way for his 
advance towards Rome at the head of his army. 

During this famous expedition in October 
1154, wliere Frederick appearerf^in all his glory, 
having for object the re-establishment in Italy 
of the imperial rights, the Guelph Henry, 
then twenty-five years of age, accompanied tht‘ 
emperor, with a large body of Saxon cavalry, 


Duke of Brunswick and Wolfenbuttel. 
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numerically as powerful as the troops of Fre< 
clerick. 

As soon as Frederick had been enthroned at 
Pavia, with the Lombardian diadem, he began 

his march, passing by Bologna, to receive at 

% 

Rome the imperial crown and the Papal unction 
And never was opportunity more favourable, 
for at that moment a worthy Englishman from 
St. Albans had been raised to the throne of 
St. PeteEs. 

Soon after the arrival of Frederick in Italy, 

* 

Nicolas Breckspecke, a mild, upright, ancj.,. 
pious man, but jealous of his rights and privi- 
leges, which he stoutly maintained, obtained the 
dignity of Pope at the death of Anastasius IV., 
and took the name and title of Adrian IV., 
having previously been apostle of the Norwe- 
gians. Through his merit alone he procured 
the dignity of cardinal and bishop of Albano, 
and in the exercise of that sacred office acquired 
the estaem of all peo})le of fortune, worth, and 
consequence. Severe in his principles, he pro-* 
nounced a ban 'against the Romans soon after 
his accession, because, excited by th^ heretic 
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Arnaud de" Brescia, they had killed in a com- 
tnotion th^ Carc^inal Potenziana. 

During the expedition of Frederick, the con- 
duct of certain German princes excited a great 
deal of uneasiness in the bosom of Adrian, but 
the disturbances thence arising were quieted 
through tlic mediation of other princes, in a 
manner suggested by the Pope and the Emperor 
during a conversation which they held at Cam- 
pograsso near Sutri, so that the arrangements 
for the coronation were not interrupted 

Soon afterwards, on the 17th of June, the 
revolutionary Romans endeavoured to gain 
over the emperor to their party, and offered him 
the imperial crown, on condition that he not, 
only confirmed their senate, but that he like- 
wise granted them certain liberties and privi- 
leges, and paid them five thousand marks in 
money to defray the expenses of the coronation. 
Indignant at this arrogance, Frederick returned 
an admirable reply to their demands, which may 
be found in the works of Otho of Freisingen, 
and is worthy of the best efforts of Livy. 

As Frederick and the Pope could easily dis- 
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cover by the movements of the Romans their 
real desigr^s and intentions, made then^ 
selves secretly masters of the Vatican, of the 
church of St. Peter, and the Citta Leonina, 
and surrounded the church with a tiRousand men 
of approved prowess, while the rebels retained 
possession of the Moles of Adrian, the bridge of 
St. Ange, and of the rest of the town, little sus- 
pecting the sage proceedings of the Pope. 

On the morning of the 18th of June, ev^gry 
thing being in readiness, the Pope solemnly re- 

m 

ceived the Emperor at the Cathedral of St. 
Peter, and after high mass placed the crown on 
his head with the usual sacred formalities. 
Otho of Freisingen gives a pathetic description 
of the splendour of the scene. 

As soon as the Romans discovered that they 
had been deceived they assembled en masse at 
Campidaglio, rushed across the bridge of St. 
Ange, and indignant that the solemn ceremony 
had been performed without their consent at- 
tacked the Romans stationed on the southern 
side of the cathedral. At first they obtained 
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some slight advantages, the number German 
soldiers being insufficient to repulse them with 
vigour and effect ; besides that the emperor, 
clothed in the imperial robes, was unable in 
person to restrain the fury of the reckless crowd 
with the same success as the Pope accompanied 
by his cardinals and prelates. 

It is said that, in this combat, the Suabian 
Knights, and aipongst them one named Dalberg, 
performed prodigies of valour, whence probably 
arose the distinction that the fainily-of Dalberg 

r 

enjoyed i viz. the reception by one individual of 
the family of the lionour of kniglithood, as soon 
as ever a new emperor mourned tlie throne. 

Informed of the danger of their allies, num- 
bers of the Germans, amongst whom Henry of 
Saxony greatly distinguished himself, ran with 
their cohorts to the theatre of action, and not 
only put the enemy to flight and delivered the 
Emperor and the, Pope from mortal peril, but 
killed some thousand Romans, and took two 
Irundred prisoners, v/hom they surrendered to 
the vengeance of the emperor.'’ The latter, 
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however, at the^instigation of the Pope, restored 
these captives their liberty, an^ they were ac- 
cordingly sent to the prefect of Rome. 

As the troops of Duke Henry composed 
nearly the half of the iipipcrial army^^^they had, 
under a chief as valiant as he was generous, a 
large share in the happy issue of this allair, 
while Henry not only covered himself with glory 
but with wounds also. 

The artists have chosen the moment ■^'when 
Henry has just defeated the rebclbous forces, 
who; • retreating in confusion, arc pursued by 
the Dukes’s gallant warriors. Some few of the 
mutineers, urged by despair, still persevere in a 
feeble attempt at resistance. The Emperor is 
on horseback in front of the church of St. Peter, 
returning from the sacred ceremony virith the 
Pope, and covered with the imperial trappings 
bearing the crown on his head. He has an air 
of scai'cely-rcs trained impatience to mingle in the 
fray, to assist in which object two esquires are 
presenting his helmet and glaive. The imperial 
eagle waves abo%e his head, and the standard of 
the Duchy of Suabia floats in the breeze as a 
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signal to the brave Suabiaqs, displayed so 
much valour i^ this unequal combat, and who 
left so many of their gallant nobles dead on the 
held of battle. Otho of Wittelsbach, the eldest 
of the Palatinate house, and the faithful friend 
of the Emperor Frederick, (his companion in 
all his battles,) is seen at his side, and appears 
to be pitying the wounded and encouraging the 
combatants. To the right, the venerable Pope, 
his head covered with the double tiara, is on 
horseback .accompanied by cardinals and the 
bearer of tlie crucifix. His countenance* is at 
once indicative of dignity and regret. 

Av little further forward, on the same side, is 
the undaunted Duke Henry, standing alone in 
a highly picturesque attitude — ^‘jiride in his 
port, defiance in his eye’’ — awaiting the assault 
of a powerful Roman who approachc's with the 
evident desire of once more measuring a lance 
with his lion-hearted antagonist. Dying rebels, 
the shields, helmets and arms of the deceased 
and the fugitive, cover the field of battle and 
attest that they have lost the d^ay. 

The Saxon standard floats behind Henry the 
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Lion^ emblemtitic of the succour which he has 
afforded the Emperor and the^ope. Many of 
the Saxons are in hot pursuit of the rebels, and 
amongst them may be discerned the brave 
Dalberg, who is recognizable by his shield and 
the cross of his family. 

In the back ground of the picture may be 
seen the steeple of the cathedral of St. Peter, 
the Pantheon, the mountains of Latium, the 
course of the Tiber, the castle of St. Ange, 
with the bridge of that name, exactly as they 
then* appeared, together with a view of Rome 
just as it is represented in old pictures to have 
appeared during the fourteenth century. 

This picture is the only one in Hanover that 
you are ever asked if you have seen. Many of 
the rest possess more merit, but it is not the 
fashion to notice them. In short, the muse of 
painting finds no votaries in Hanover. So little, 
indeed, is the art ]>atronised, that it is the most 
difficult thing imaginable to obtain a good like- 
ness from any one in the town, and consequently, 
there are no fair portraits extant of either the 
Duke or Duchess of Cambridge. 
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I have spoken of the iabits aftd constitution 
of the Hanove^'ian aristocracy. The second 
class of society, into which, as a traveller, I 
was privileged to go without forfeiting my pre- 
tensions to a place in the upper circle, appeared 
to me to be remarkable for intelligence, modesty, 
and unobtrusiveness. I could occasionally de- 
tect a few glimmerings of that bitterness of 
spirit and hostility to the government which 
ordinarily animate the inferior grades in all 
similarly organized societies, yet there deemed 
to be nothing approaching to a resolutioh to 
drive the authorities to extremities in case of 
the i)her Camnur^ or upper chamber, proving 
refractory when the new constitution came to 
be discussed. 

If the aristocracy of Hanover is distinguished 
by an indifference to literary pursuits, the 
second, and even the third class, on the other 
hand, can boast of many superior men, aye, and 
women too, who, by the mere force of industry, 
,have overcome the various impediments to dis- 
tinction, and succeeded in taking liigh ground 
as authors, linguists, teachers, &c. The same 
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remavk will a]j>ply to^the humbler walks of life 
in Berlin. The grafs, the minij^ers, the Barons, 
or the generals, rarely trouble themselves with 
literary efforts, but the poor students, the 
clerks, and the medical men of small practice in 
their profession, are obliged to exci*t themselves 
a little, and do occasionally produce magnificent 
specimens of genius and ability. Some of my 
pleasantest evenings in Berlin were passed in 
obscure chambers in a dirty part of the town, 
in the society of a few young men of the latter 
description. Their acquirements in modern 
and ancient literature, in ])hilosophy, astronomy 
and political economy, in languages and music, 
were perfectly astonishing, and were it not for 
the world of smoke in which their clubouks in- 
volved the visitor, he would be fastidious indeed 
who would desire a more, intellectual gratifica- 
tion. On political topics a little reserve was 
usually practised, especially if the assembly 
contained any individuals whose faith and cir- 
cumspection could not bo depended on. In com- 
pliment to an Englisli guest * the conversation 
* No people that 1 have met with appear to have 
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usually turned' on the M%ilth, the intelli^nee, 
and enterprise Englishmen, — their travelling 
habits, their surprising conquests abroad, their 
Shakspeare : — then, down to a piano would 
one of the party sit and play from memory, 
some of the most exquisite national compositions 
to which he would lend tlie aid of a sweet and 
well-tutored voice. In return for this civility 
it became me to laud every thing in Germany 
which appeared to deserve commendation ; and 
this course produced a display of nationality at 
once singular and interesting. It may be* des- 
cribed as a love of the whole fader land^'" 
the lieher landf and a detestation of its 
.several divisions. Praise Germany at large, 
and there is not a Prussian, a Hanoverian, a 
Saxon, or a Hungarian, who will not adopt the 
encomium as peculiarly the property of his oum 
state or province. Praise the illustrious men of 
Germany, and li deep silence ensues, for no one 

more tact in this respect than the Germans Their good 
'nature readily suggests the most agreeable method ot 
entertaining tlicir friends, and their iiitelligence supports 
their kind intentions. 
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likfi^o confess^ that they are not from the same 
town as himself. Mozart was an Austrian, yet 
all Germany in this way claims him as her own. 
Goethe, Leibnitz, Wallenstein, and Weber, 
were natives but of one town ; yet call them 
any thing but Germans^ and you will instantly 
be corrected. And yet, coeval with this adhe- 
sion to the portions of the ancient whole, there 
exists a spirit of animosity amongst the natives 
of tlic different states as virulent as it is unac- 
countable. A particular failing ascribed by 
foreign writers to the Germans,’’ is scouted 
by the Bavarian as a characteristic of the 
Saxon : the Austrian, in like manner, disowns 
the imputation affecting merely the Hessian ; 
the Hanoverian eagerly rebuts a charge which 
more particularly attaches to the Prussian. 

It is difficult perhaps to find a satisfactory 
reason for this apparent anomaly, excepting in 
the last supposed case. The treatment ex- 
perienced by Hanover from Prussia after the 
battle ot Jena was aggriivating and unmerited : 
and however materially the inducements of in- 
sulted nationality and the suggestions of policy 
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may inflifejice^the fornJi^/ in stuping fojrth as 
the occasional advocates of the latter, yet no real 
sympathy sfibsists between the two, more es- 
pecially as the contiguity of the states produces 
a greater similarity of habit and language, and 
therefore a greater likelihood of the native of 
one kingdom being mistaken for the native of 
another. Nothing tends more to increase bur 
hatred of an enemy, than the fact of his bearing 
a elose ^semblance tp. ourselves. • 

I cannot cease gossiping about 11 anoy^r with- 
out once more glancing at the mode in which 
tlif aristocracy are wont to wile away this sub- 
lunary existence. I shall divide my discourse 
into three heads, viz. — 1st. the weekly even- 
ing’s recreation ; — 2d. the morning pastime ; — 
3d. the distinctions of rank; and I shall endea- 
vour to dismiss these topics with the brevity of 
a military person anxious for his dinner, or the 
delights of a fox-chace. 

The evening amusement is determined with 
due regard to the arrangements of the Duchess 
of Cambridge, and the attractions of the theatre. 
Every Sunday the viceroy entertains a party 
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of th^ elite ati dinned*, whose invi tuitions are 
regulated by a certain roll or list ; on Tues- 
days her royal highness receives' company at 
home; if no ball is announced for Thursday at 
the house of any individual of rank, then dancing 
is the order of the night at the Schlosse })ut 
if there be hopes of exercise for the fantastic 
toe, cards, music, or romps, become the evening’s 
occupation. The latter amusement is, I sus- 
pect, somewhat peculiar to> &ermany-^perhaps 
I should say, to Hanover : I never saw or heard 
of it *any where else. A dozen young ladks, 
accompanied by as many ypung gentlemen, wjio 
are not mi fait at shuffling, cutting, and th# odd 
trick, retire to a salon and play at forfeits and 
blind-man^s-buff‘, until ice, wafers, and negus 
interrupt the intellectual pursuit ; or, while th(‘ 

* Mr. Hodgskin, and the author of A RaUible in (kr- 
inany” (I think) have alluded to the fondness for tlowcrs 
which is peculiar to the Hanoverians. Tliey have not 
however mentioned, that when it is known a dance is to 
take place in the spring weeks, the young gentlemen send 
bouquets anonymously to their fair friends, who wear 
them in the evening in their girdles; sweets to the 
sweet !’' 
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best vocajists soothe tlfe socitty with * sweet ^ 
sounds, the female portion of the assembly get 
through six stitches of carpet embroidery, or 
hem one quarter of a side of a cambric pocket- 
Iiandkerchief. Sometimes private theatricals 
constitute the attraction of the Schlosse ; and 
I have^ really been witness to comic talent 
that would do honour to the first German 
stage. 

Monday, Wednesday, and f’riday evenings 
are spent within the walls of the public theatre, 
while Saturday, owing to its contiguity fo the 
Sabbath, is a kind of banian day, appropri- 
ated generally to small family parties. And 
all tliis round of pleasure is supported at a very 
slight cost, though the wardrobe of the ladies 
appears to be elegant and extensive, and there 
is no lack of refreshment, domestics, good 
music, and handsome equipages. I have heard 
it stated by a nobleman of distinction, that the 
average expenditure of a family in the upper 
class does not exceed one thousand pounds per 
annum. It cannot indeed be pften beyond this 
sum, seeing that the wealthiest Hanoverian 
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>Graf does not enjoy a larger income lhan four 
thousand pounds a year. 

If the winter evenings in Hanover are conse- 
crated to mirth and social intercourse, the morn- . 
ings are devoted to systematic occupation. The 
affairs of the nursery, dress-making, carpet 
embroidery, and light reading, fill up tln^ hours 
of the matrons until one oV.lock ; tlie young 
ladies apply themselves to divers studies, to 
painting, music, &c. (alas I cui hono ?) — at one 
every body goes out to pay visits, or to enjoy 
the pf'omenade — ergo^ nobody ever finds any 
body at home. Four o’clock summonses the 
world — the Hanoverian world— to dinner and to 
dress, 03 ter a desunt. 

As nobody is at home when visitors drop 
in, it may be concluded that a full card-case is 
an indispensable. companion on a round of calls. 
In truth, Hanover is the very head quarters of 
pasteboard. Visiting cards there form a series 
of algebraic substitutes for daily communion ; 
they represent warm, lasting, and indissoluble 
friendships. My. obliging cicerone advised me 
soon after my arrival, to send my card"'' to 
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BISTINCTIOVS. 


about two hundred intfividuafe, in retilrn for^ 
which I received an equal number, and was 
thenceforth on the best imaginable footing with 
all persons of ton. 

Of the distinctions of rank it may be thought 
I have already said enough, or more than enough. 

I cannot, however, omit the opportunity of refer- 
ring to the comparative importance of the titles 
cmnit and baron witli which all Germany is de- 
luged. Iliad always imagined tlie former took 
jirccedence of the latter under every circum- 
stance and situation ; but one or two instavices to 
the contrary induced me to make inquiries, the 
rather that my own ancestors liave lianded down 
to me a dirty Portuguese barony, wliich, by 
tlie way, I have never been able to turn to 
any profitable account. The result of my inves- 
tigations is this, and I state, it minutely for 
the benefit of the curious in aristocratic distinc- 
tions : — 

The count, or graf, if he holds 710 post under 
government, takes precedence of the baron simi- 
larly situated, unless the baron can produce a 
longer pedigree. 
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If the counr holds an office equal in ini- 
]>ortance to the baron, even tlyjugh the latter 
can trace his ancestry to a more remote ])e- 
riod, then tlie count is saved before the 
ancient/' 

If the baron hold a higher office than the 
count, then Monsieur le Haron enjoys the pre- 
eminence. 

I have the highest authority for the declara- 
tion of this rule ; and can, moreover, assure 
those of my readers who derive their notions of 
German nobility from tlie melodramas of tlie Co- 
l)urg theatre, that barons are not great heavy 
men, patrons of dungeons, and tyrannise rs over 
tlie peasant and the fair; nor are counts at all 
times sprightly chevaliers, ambitious of redeem- 
ing imprisoned maidens at the sword’s j)oint. 
Such creations belong to tli’ olden time 
in tliese degenerate days the folks who liaiint 
black forests, chateaux, and mountains, are 
kind-heaKted, agreeable gentlemen, of ordinary 
stature, amateurs of Avhist and white cravats, 
^nd scarcely tinned with an affection for ro- 


mance. 
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I have professed my inability to speak of^ 
Hanoverian politics ; but I cannot, on that ac- 
coutit, abstain from an allusion to the news- 
paper of the states — the Hanoverische Zeitung. 
This publication exists in apparent mockery of 
the freedom of the press. It is ably conducted 
by a gentleman of amazing talent, named Pertz, 
who has, at the same time, the custody of 
tlie royal archives. He is a man of liberal sen- 
timents, and warmly interested in the political 
improvement of his native country ; in fact, the 
electors of one of the states have nominated 
him, unsolicited, their representative in the- new 
parliament : and yet, with such a reforming 
spirit about him, tlie much-abused government 
has had the courage to leave the direction of 
the Zeitrmg to his own discretion — has made 
him, in short, his own censor. Mr. Pertz has, 
of course, a difficult card to play, but lie 
manages it with considerable tact. He expected 
to have it in his power to report the proceed- 
ings of the Chambers. It seems, however, tliat 
the parliament have decided against opening 
their doors to the public, and, I think, with 
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very good re^on. Diffident gentlemen, like 
the German representatives, ^vlio are utterly 
unaccustomed to public speaking,’’ would, I 
am persuaded, be greatly at a loss for words, 
and get terribly confused and nervous, if they 
imagined a chiel” was amang them, taking 
notes,” in order on the morrow to expose their 
orations to public inspection, and the imperti- 
nence of criticism. They must have time to 
spread their new-fledged wings before the world 
can be admitted to view their flights. A few 
brief sessions will bring this about, and then 
eloquence and business can go hand in hand. 
We have regular schools for public speakers in 
England in the shape of public meetings, de- 
bating clubs, dinner parties, the hustings, and 
the bar ; and few members obtain a seat in 
parliament who have not passed through one or 
the other ordeal. In Germany, on the con- 
trary, they “use all gently;” and it is rare, 
indeed, that a man in any station is called on 
to address “ Mr. President,” or appeal to the^ 
multitude for their “most sweet voices.” 

On the evening of the 525th of April, 1835?, 
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I walked to the military parade ground, jmd 
took a parting ^irlance at the Waterloo monu- 
ment previous to quitting Hanover. This 
monument, when completed, will be a great 
ornament to the town. In form it resembles 
the erection on Fish-street hill, having a railed 
gallery above, which commands a beautiful 
view of the whole surrounding country. The 
base of the monument contains niches for the 
rccc])tion of a few pieces of cannon, taken from 
the French by the Hanoverian troops; and 
above these are large slabs, on which arc in- 
scribed in alto-relievo the names of those of 
the German legion who fell in the great con- 
test. 

One day and one night in the cabriolet of a 
diligence carried me to Osnabruck, where I 
.su])])ed, slej^t, and spent a day. 

Osnabrilck, until within these few years a 
hishop*’s sec, is re])uted the second town in the 
kingdom of Hanover in respect to bustle, 
gaiety, and wealth. The cathedral, founded 
by Charlemagne, and so ofteii renovated that 
all traces of its anti(juity aix‘ fast disappearing. 
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is the chief, indeed, the only lion shown to 
strangers, excepting perhaps the hall wlierc 
the Peace of Westphalia was signed. The 
population of Osnabruck is computed at eleven 
thousand souls, nearly one half of whom are 
Roman Catholics. The place derives its wealth 
from its cloth manufactures, and from its being 
the head-quarters of a regiment of Hanoverian 
hussars, and one of infantry, who spend a little 
money there. These latter likewise give a tone 
to society, and infuse a little gaiety into the 
to's^^n, which otherwise would be remarkable for 
its monotony, and the spirit of deniagoguism 
which animates the coffee-house aspirants after 
new constitutions. 

There was — or, 1 believe 1 should say, tliere 
is — a theatre in Osnabriick, where a troop 
of merry vagabonds occasionally assemble to 

tear passion to tatters.’' This theatre has 
successively been a receptacle for monks, horses, 
and Thespians, haAing originally been a con- 
vent, whence it was converted into a stable, 
and latterly iqto a dramatic temple — To wliat 
vile uses may we come V"' 
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HOLLAND. 


Pursuing the ordinary post ^oad by ’De- 
venter, Utrecht, &c., I reached Rotterdam on 
the Sunday following my departure from Ha- 
nover, and awaited the sailing of the Batavier 
steam boat. 

If other countries had interested me for 
their wildness, their grandeur, their beauty, and 
their agremens^ Holland charmed me by its 
unvarying exhibition of order, cleanliness, and 
industry. The brilliancy of the copper and 
pewter utensils in the inn kitchens; the polished 
window-panes ; the tables and chairs innocent 
of spot or blemish ; the streets guiltless of mud 
or dust ; the prevalence of marine attire ; the 
abundance of butter and cheese ; the eternal 
turnpikes ; the endless canals ; the crowds of 
vessels; the old pictures; the crisp and tidy 
females ; all, all announced that I was within 
the second city of the second trading nation in 
the world, and compensated for the absence of 
cheerful scenery and the presence of swam])s 
and windmills. 

There was a little political excitement in Hol- 
land at this time owing to the Belgic question, 
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and’tbe Dutcji looked on each Englishman as a 
member of a busy, meddling nation, that would 
not allow them to adjust their own affairs. I 
endeavoured to propitiate them by manifesting 
an interest in their condition, and enjoyed 
enough of the conversation of the most intelli- 
gent to be able to arrive at this conclusion ; 
viz., that though there seemed a difference of 
opinion in the country as to the motives for 
hostilities against Belgium, there was none as 
to the propriety, of going to war. We do 
not 'again want Belgium,'’ cry one party, ‘‘ for 
the natives of that ungrateful portion of the 
Netherlands will claim, as before, an e([ual par- 
ticipation in Dutch privileges ; but we will ex- 
haust our blood and our treasure to help the 
king to punish her insolence and reduce her 
strength.*” ‘‘ O,*” exclaim another ])arty, let 
us re-conquer Belgium and annex it to Holland. 
Our weight at present in the political scale bears 
too small a proportion to the magnitude of our 
commerce and extent of Dutch intelligence.” 
Thus, hella^ horrida-hella^ was the one per- 
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vading cry, the supportgri of th^ king merely 
differing in their ideas of a motive. 

At Helvoetsluys the steamer was found to he 
waiting for passengers, and was moored along- 
side of a quarantine boat, where a few importa- 
tions from England were doing penance for 
coming over laden with cholera. That this 
quarantine was merely established for the pur- 
pose of vexing the English, and striking a slight 
blow at our trade, was manifest from the cir- 
cumstance of persons being allowed to go from 
Rotterdam to Helvoetsluys to unload the 
steamer, and then return into the city without 
previously undergoing any purification. 

On the 2nd of May the Ratavier boiled and 
bubbled across to England, and on the night of 
the 3rd I landed at the Custom House stairs, 
and mentally acknowledged the bounty of thv 
Almighty in guiding me in safety through so 
many months of toil and peril. 
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CHAPTER THE LAST. 

ExpWiatory. 

Mv pilgrimage is at av^ end, and little is left me 
now to do but to lay down my start' and commit 
my records to the public. Like an anxious 
boy, however, who feels that his work is fraught 
with imperfections, I would fain offer a few 
words in extenuation of iny demerits before I 
finally surrender it up for inspection ; or like a 
barrister, who apprehends his case requires a 
.closing appeal, I would make one effort more, 
to conciliate my judges, and tlien sit down trem-^ 
blingly, and await their fiat. 

My object in the foregoing pages lias lieen to 
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narrate as concisely as poi^^sible tlj|e eveats \yhich 
characterised my journey from India. In the 
course of a four years'^ occupation in peculiar 
literary pursuits, where I had ample opportu- 
nity to read the multifarious productions of 
modern times and but little to reflect on and 
digest their contents, an impression has gained 
upon me that scarcely anything now remained 
to be told respecting tjie surface of things in 
Europe and Asia, and still less as regarded the 
main portions of Persia, Turkey, Germany, 
and Russia. For this reason I have skipped 
over the minute details wliich ordinarily swell 
out octavo volumes in this blessed age of b(X)k- 
making, and endeavoured to supply the defi- 
ciency vvitli such passing remarks as the various 
and changeful scene suggested. The mere 
itinerarian will find, however, that I have not 
forgotten him, for the Appendix has been ap- 
propriated to a register of the peculiarities of 
the different villages in Asia, and their relativt'. 
distances have been marked with as much ac- 
curacy as the absence of pcrambulatory instru- 
ments would permit. 
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In*giving tl^e nam^Js of places I have invari- 
ably employed those in use amongst the inhabi- 
tants of each, and I deem it a subject of great 
regret that such a course is not moire general 
amongst travellers and geographers. Were 
this once adopted — and he wlio undertook the 
task i\^ould deserve well of his country — men 
searching in a map for *^l'abreez, Lemberg, 
Herzog-Buschc, Isfahan, or Trebisond, would 
not be tortured with such substitutes as Tauris, 
Leopol, or Lvotf, Bois le Due, Ispalian, and 
Tarabozane. 

The information it has been my fortune to 
convey on matters of commercial and political 
interest are chiefty derived from other sources 
than my own immediate observation. Official 
records, and the communications of friends, 
have with j)ermission been made use of; but in 
other respects all is the result of personal in- 
(jiiiry, and I can only regret that want of time 
and other circumstances precluded its extension. 

I have no more to say — I stand pre])ared for 
judgment. 
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A. 

Itinerary of the Ardhor^s route from Behnhan to Ta- 
breez, over the Mountains of Buctiari and through 
the centre Provinces of Persia. 


Names 

of 

Places. 


Distance. 


Characteiistics of each Place. 


BebPH AN 


See page 92 of vol. i. 


I'ungli-ta-Koli 


(} hours 


A fortress on tlio summit of a iiiouii- 
tain pass, occupied by a few individuals. 
A few date plantations and patcltes of 
cultivation on the tiible land in the 
neighbourhood and in the dell beneath. 
The Jer'ahitlows through the pass. 


liooah 


T2 hours 

I . 


The ruins of a small caravanserai bv 
the side of a broad inouatain stream. 
There is a great deal of table land in this 
vicinity, but the road to Booah is over a 
mass of terrific rochy lieiglits. It was 
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Namea 

of 

Placoa. 

Distance. 

( 

Characteristics of each Place. 

r 



impossible to ride up these acclivities 
without gTcut risk. The party accom- 
panying the author dismounted and as- 
sisted the mules and horses to ascend ; 
but the precaution taken and the assist- 
ance rend<*red, did not prevent one laden 
horse from rolling over a frightful preci- 
pices being dashed to pieces in his fall. 

Doidays 

1‘2 hours 

The ruins of an ancient and extensive 
walled town, situutcHl in tl\e heart of a 
pictures(jue valley. Within a hundred 
yards of the entrance to the town is a 
ruhied caravanserai, and in its immediate 
neighbourhood flows a mountain stream. 

'riin<>'h 

Brrarali 

o liour.s 

A rocky pass, abounding in caverns 
and recesses, which thi!! 13ebuhan(*es pro- 
ceeding into tlie mountains invariably 
make their resting place. Numerous 
brooks formed by the melting snows of 
the mountains in the vicinity furnish an 
inexlraustible sup])ly of wattn*. 

Satariah 

H hours 

A small cluster of decayed dwellings, 
surrounded by a few noble trees at tlu* 
summit of a vast elevation, wlnmce 
falls a b<nmtifnl cascade. This appears 
to be a permanent location, for as nun h 
cultivation is carried on as the small 
(juantity of table l^nd will admit, and 
there is an extensive cemetery attached 
to tlio dwellings. The hospitality of 
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Naiiifij 

Places. 


I 

Distance 




Characteristics of each Place. 


t J 

tlio inhabitants supplies tlie travellfu- 
with milk, bread, and mutton. 


Sadnat 


8 hours 


Ruins of a once s]v,icious city on th(‘ 
p(‘ak of a lofty mountain. Ihn t of the 
huildiuc-s were undergoin<; ie])aiv, and a 
musjed, or place of worship, (tlie only 
one in Buctiari,) had just Ix'oti raised. 
About a hundred familit's dwell hen*, 
and devote much utteution to the culture 
of the vine, the produce of which is sent 
to Shiraz. 'I'lie whole neighbourhood 
exceedingly fertile and well watered. 
Roses, ap]>l(!S, walnuts, and plums, grow 
every wliere iu wild abundance. 'I'lje 
Insight of tin? mountain ahovii th(‘ level 
of the sea must he very considerable, 
fortlie thermometer was at no more tlian 
■R) Fahrenheit, and the air piercing cold. 
The' us( ei)t, as well as that to Safariah, is 
dillicult anil perilous. 


Ujod-Kho- ) 
na-(iarr’ni 5 


18 hours 


A rai[)id and a roaring torrent, caused 
by the melting ot the snows on the sum- 
mit of an adjoining mountain. The long 
and clieerless journey to this spot lie,s 
through a succession of rock, Ibrest, ami 
cascade, over awful acclivities, and h\ 
tiie edge of precipices ovm'lianging deep 
ravines. So dillicult is tlie passage ol 
the torrent, that earh person bearing a 
load on his head was obliged to be sup- 
})orted across the stream by two or three 
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Names 

of 

Places. 


Pellaut 


Simiroon 


('oree 


('omeshaw 


~ — , — . — 

Distance. Characteristics of each Place. 

t ^ 

Others, who could witli difficulty keep 
their legs, though the water only 
reached to their breasts. 

I 5 hours ^ small village of stone and mud huts, 

I at the base of a rocky hill skirting a 

broad plain, where a little cultivation of 
barley and grain is carried on. At tliis 
point there is a beaten road which leads 
to Shiraz. 


Ill hours 


An extensive town built on a lofty 
hill. There is a beautiful Ibiintain at 
the summit which supplies tlie^^whole 
with water by means of natural falls. 
Simiroon is populous and fertile. The 
fruits are abundant and of a superior 
(piality. Tlje people are inhospitable. 
The influence of the Begler Beg of Be- 
buhan ceases at this point, and every 
thing procured must tlierefore be paid 
1 for at an exorbitant rate. 


6 hours 


A w'ulled town of small dimensions and 
trifling j)Opulati()n. The people are 
better than those of Simiroon. Provi- 
sions of no kind a])undaiit. 


8 hours 


This is an extensive town, .containing 
an excellent caravanserai. It ha.s been 
too often described to need j)articular 
meiition. 


I 
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Niiiiios 

of 

Places. 

1 

Distaiico. 

Charactcri5tic.s of each Place. 

Maiya — ) 
Isfahan ^ 


See the worhs of Chardin, Ouseley, 
Malcolm, &c. &;c. 

\ eii Isfahan 

3 lioiirs 

An extensive fruitful village, con- 
nected with Isfahan by a long succession 
of gardens, buildings, and ])lantations. 

f'harlaseea 

7 hours 

A noble caravanserai in the best P(’r- 
sian style. In the neighbourhood is a 
small village, where milk, eggs, curds, 
6cc.f may be procured. 

Allabee 

7 hours 

A large walhnl village, containing se- 
veral gardens and poplar groves. 

\T('p Mceah 

8 hours 

A populous and a]>})arently handsome 
looking town surrounded by farms and 
[dantations. (jreat quantities of grapes 
are grown about here, d'he grass in the 
neighbourhood is likewise very rich and 
ph'ntiful. 

Slioor Aub 

9 lioiys 

There are no houses here, nor in tho 
immediate vicinage. Nothing but a f^w 
caverns offer shelter to the traveller, 
and the water is bitter and unwholesome. 
Good pasturage for horses and mules. 

Dilijoon » 

9 hours 

4 

This is a village of considerable sizf* 
and strength, having high round tow'ers^ 
at each projection for its defence. A'ines 
* aia? cultivated in this district to a great 
extent. 
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Naiiu.i 

of 

Places. 

Distance. 

Characteristics of each Place. 

Dood-liek 

6 liours 

A handsome caravanserai stands by 
tbe side o/ a broad stream, over which 
is built a strong brick bridge. ]b‘yond 
the bridge, at a distance of a quarter of 
a irile, are a few houses, but the tenants 
are exceeding!}^ ]>oor, and unable to fur- 
nish provisions ((Excepting bread and dry 
curds) on any terms. 

Paulondoozur 

8 liours 

A village scarcely inhabited, and gar- 
dens yielding little or notliing. The few 
inhabitants are, however, rich in poul- 
try, flocks, and herds ; and disj|‘>ose of 
meat, eggs, fowls, and milk at small 
charge. 

Sliad Bellah 

() hours 

1 

Two miles from this place is a spa- 
cious imaam or tomb, attached to which 
is a small caravanserai. Near the en- 
trance to the latter is a well of sweet 
water. The wliolo })lace affords a plea- 
sant asylum to the traveller for a f<.*w 
hours. • 

Ool<)Si^ert«‘ 

•1 hours 

This is an extensive location, one half 
of it being in ruins. The peojile are in- 
(juisitive and troublesome. Provisions 
(exce})ting fruit) an‘ tolerably chea}) uiul 
plentiful. 

Shahoe-sunion 

6 liours 

itesembles thq foregoing in extent and 
resources. 'J’he people are rejmted to 
be great thieves, and the y-aveller is ad- 
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“Names 
’ ot 

Plnecs. 

Distance. 

! 

Cliaraetcri-stics of each Place. 



vised to accept none of the accommoda- 
tion within the town wdiich is 'here so 
frequently and generally tendered. 

Karoe-a- ^ 
baugh J 

5 hours 


Kuree-a-baugh is by no means so spa- 
cious as Shahee-samon. The inhabitants 


i 

however enjoy abetter character. 

(jozel darre 

C) hours 

The road to this place and to the fore- 
going is spread with beautiful sky-blue 
stones. In the immediate neigbourliood 
are larg<‘ tields of corn and mucli high 
grass. The village is poor, and the in- 



habitants few in number. 

I laid am 

6 hours 

One half of the country between Go- 
zel darre and this place is stony and })re- 
cipitons. Within four miles on either 
side <d' Hakiam it assumes a difleronl 
aspect, and appears clothed with ver- 
dure. I’lantations of clover, melons, tJie 
caster oil plant, and corn, are vtuy nu- 
merous, 

1 

Laldau 

1 boui s 

1 

The whole of tlie land near Laldan i> 
in a high stale of cultivation, d iie vil- 
lage })roduces milk, mutton, tbwls, eggs, 
bread, and apples. 

Cliimboclc 

5 hours 

Tlie road to this villagi'! is extremelv 
acclivitous. I’here are a great many 
sina^l hamlets hetwetm ('himboclt' and 
Ivaldan, and the whole country is well 

\or,. II. 


L 
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Characteri^stics of each Place. 
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watered by streams flowing from the 
mountains. At this village, as well as 
at all those which are not specified as 
possessing caravan.serais, accommodation 
is obtained in the ruins of old houses, 
excepting when some poor peasant can 
be i>revailed on to let his house for the 
day. Those travellers who carry tents 
with them will not, of course, need any 
of the shelter atforded in the village. 

\'eitch 

5 hours 

There is no cultivation on the road to 
this place. 'I’he houses at A'eitch are 
small, and built in the form of a bee- 
hive. The inhabitants are poor and 
dirty. 

lluijuree 

() hours 

A wealthy and populous village, yield- 
ing every thing that can he desired on a 
journey. The ground is exceedingly 
rugged from \h‘itc]i, and numbe^le^s 
lllyautees are encamped about the route. 

(iola-inaiitch 

T) Itours 

A small village consisting of a few low 
square huts. A coppice of young as); 
and willow trees, through wl\ich runs a 
brook of delicious water, furni.shes a 
shadv resting place to the travele r. 
Excellent honey and fryit are procundi'e 
here. 

li-auree 

8 hours 

This i.s a i^mall village, about two plre 
saghs, or eight English miles, hevon'i 
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Nanicii 

of 

Places. 


N eekjiy 
Sercliem 

Mcemoonah 

Turkoman } 
Clake 5 

K iirechdoos 


Ghilek 

ll.joc Aa-lm 


Distance. 


•1 liours 
G hours 

7 hours 

8 hours 
I hour 


Characteristics of each Place. 


0 ]i( 


the town of Zunjoon. Most travellers 
stop tit the latter, which has been already 
described by Macdonald Kinneir, <!vc. 
The prevalence of the plague obliged 
the author of these volumes to make for 
Bauree, or he would also have stopped 
at Zunjoon. 

See divers overland journies.” 

Ditto, ditto. 

Ditto, ditto. 

Ditto, ditto. 

A little hamhT seated in the heart of 
cultivated plains. A few gardens, groves, 
and small t-oppices aftbrd shelter from 
Uie sun ; and excellent bread, milk, 
onions, cucumbers, Ike,, are obtaina- 
ble. 

Caravanserai. 


1' liour.s 


Ibe site of this village is exceedingly 
pretty. It stands on a sliglit eminence, 
at tlie foot of wbicli Hows a (bdicious 
rivub't, crossed by a stone bridge of a 
single arch. Distant half a mile, stands 
a Iv^ndsoine country seat of the prince 
royal of .Persia. There are some small 
stubh‘s for the accommodation of travellers, 


L 


O 
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Names 

of 

IMaces. 


r ABREK/. 


Maiyiiii. 

Dizzur Khnri. 
'rnsiicli. 

Iviioii'. 

/oovavvar. 

l\.a-('o Noo. 


A rap (it’ozur. 


* f 


Distance. 

- - ^ 

Characteristics of each Place. 


and tlio village is rich in fruits, poultry, 
eggs, milk, and honey. 

8 hours 

Vide Malcolm, Kinneir, Porter, John- 
son, Ousoley, Luinsden, Kotzebue, cum. 
multh aliis. 

3 liours 

A little mud-built village, north-west 
of Tabreez, containing a sinidl caravan- 
serai. 

6 hours 

7 liours 

^ See pages 180, 181, of vol. i. 

3 hours 

See page 181 of vol. i. 

7 liours 

One of a cluster of hamlets, consisting 
merely of miserahh' huts and a few useless 
trees, The people are J'nrks, and culti- 
vators, and readily snjiply the travellei’s 
wants. 

() hours 

J’his is a very small and scatieiml 
village, hut it suppli<'s all the m'ci'ssai ies 
of life ill abundance. JJie bread is uf a 
better quality than one generally obtains 
in Turkey. 

o hours 

A small collection of rude stone build- 
ings, occasionally inhabited by a tribe ot 
Koords, otfers tein])oriiry slndter at tins 
place. No village is near, and pro\ isiuiis 
ari^ therefore only ju-ocurubh^ from tlje 
f rihos. 
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of 

Places, 

Distance. 

■» 

Characteristics of each Place. 

't 

Bayazeed. 

5 hours 

See page 199 of vol. i. 

Diadun. 

i 

7 hours 

This is one of those miserable little 
colonies of Armenians which scarcely 
deserve the name of villages. The huts 
are built of rough stone, and roofed with 
earth. X^acteal food, such as mas, cheese, 
butter, &c., may be obtained ; but little 
else. There is but little fruit in these 
districts. 

CbamourJey. 

12 hours 

A similar location to the foregoing. 

K6sliishkoi(^ 

3 hours 

Ditto ditto. 

Alashke. 

1 hour 

A small town and fortress built on a 
conical mount. There is a caravanserai 
for the accommodation of travellers, and 
the town is well supplied with meat and 
vegetables, Alashke is not in the dir(‘Ct 
road to Trebisond, and may not thei< fore 
be often visited ; but it is nevertlieless 
worth seeing. 

IMullah 

1 hour 

This is precisely such another })lace as 

Siiliman. 

and 
a liulf 

Diadun, Chamonrly, he. 

Dalla Baba. 

2 hours 

A tolerably extensive, pKtures(]ue, 
and well supplied village. Water is not 
so abundant as in mo.st of the foregoing 
places, but there are several wells wl)icl) 
yield a sufficient supply. 

! 
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of 

Places. 

Distance. 

Characle'iistics of each Place. 

Hassan 

Caleh 

3 hours 

See page of tlio first volume, ;i.mi 

the works of Ouseley ami others, hefoic 
quoted. 

A R / i : r ( ) 1 ' -m 

6 lioiirs 

Vide page 239 of the first volume, and 
Mr. Morier’s travels as si’scretary to tie 
embassy of 8ir Harford Joikjs. 

Pochie. 

4 hours 

A small village, inhabited by Anne- 
niuns uiid 'J’urks. The housi^s here as- 
sume a civilized appearanci^, and tlu* (dace 
furnishes the ordinary necessaries of life. 

Uosher Jk)war 

C hours 

Ditto ditto. Tliere is a caravaiist liii 
here of small dimensions. 

Mussut. 

() hours 

I A thicket of willows, ash, and loresr 
tree;>, near to whicli an* the ruins f.C a 
tomb. SheltiT, water, and fire-woo(L 
may be procured here, hut uotliing else. 

IjAH’.OO'J 

A liours 

A large and pojiulous town, ]ia\ ing a 
comfortable khan or carav anserai. , 

Hulla-clior. 

7 hours 

A wretched little village, containing 
only a few wood-cutters’ residences. 

Sophie 

Vesli 

^2 hours 

4 hours 

d'hese are two of a series of < <)ttag< s 
which are scattered singly or in clusti'rs 
over the whole chain of mountains be- 
tween Jiullachor and Trobizond. I?read' 
and fruit, ami sometimes meat, are to he 
had in them, and if the traveller desires 
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to repose, the iiihahitiints, are Turkish peasants, very 
readily afford liiin •.)ccominodation. 


N. B. The foregoing itinerary embraces merely the villages, 
cVc., at which the author halted <luriiig his joiirmy. There are 
many others in the road leading to the above named places, 
and likewise in their neighbourhood, hut no notice is taken of 
them because their situation could not he accurately asccutaiiuHl. 
In computing distance, the Turkish system of counting hours 
has been observed. Any other plan would be objectionable, for 
as the ground (particularly in the moim tains of Buctiari, and in 
Turkey) is extremely unequal, it is impossible to say what 
space may have been covered in a given tim(u It very often 
occurred that the ascent of a mountain, six liundred yards liigh, 
occupied as much time as a five mile journey over level ground, 
The usual pace of the chuppa horse, is that of a walk and occa' 
sionaP amble. 

Travellers are advised generally to provide themselves witli 
a tent in the plains of Persia, and on the journey from J’abreez 
to Trebisond, and on no account to join a caravan if they wish 
to avoid delay or the risk of being robbed. 
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Table of the Arrival of Vessels at the Port of Tre~ 
blsond in the year 1831 . 



No. of 

No. of 


Vessels. 

Tons. 

Neapolitan ..... 


517 

Austrian ...... 

14 

4,077 

Sardinian ..... 

7 

t ,541) 

.Turk * 

95 

8,580 

Tlussian 

10 

1,492 

Ionian ...... 

7 

783 

Englisli ...... 

o 

336 


i.;)7 

17,334 




* Turkish ships are never measured ; but a guess has 
been made by the number of killoes of wheat each was reported 
to carry. 
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52:26 APPKNDix. 

C.— ODESS;^. 

The following notice of Odessa should have appeared 
in the chapter devoted to the circumstances which oc- 
curred to the author while there, (page *2^2, vol. ii.) 

The population of Odessa was ascertained in a mucii 
more accurate manner than the police are habituated 
to adopt in the preparation of their returns, during the 
prevalence of the plague. The inspectors ol the dilFcrent 
wards were required by the Board of Health to give a 
list of the names of every inhabitant in the houses under 
their inspection. The populatiori was thus proved to l)e 
forty-two thousand, about six or eight thousand niuKr 
than the police returns, which latter every body had long 
considered incorrect. 

The extent of the commerce of Odessa cannot oe 
exactly determined, but the following is a pretty accurate 
valuation of the avcj'ugc of the exports and imports. 

EXCORIS. 

800.000 chetwyts of Wheat, llye, and Barley, 

of which 70,000 at least are Wheat, at 

•■^O roul)ies . . . rs. 10,000,000 

300.000 pood of Tallow, at ten roubles 

per pood ... . 3,^^00,0()0 

Wool and other articles . . . 4,000,000 


Roubles 23, t > 00 , 00(1 


•£‘ \ic rouble may usually be considered as wurlh ten^ 









